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COUNTRY SCHOOLS THAT ARE MAKING GOOD.* 


BY R. P. CRAWFORD, ASSOCIATE EDITOR NEBRASKA FARMER. 


WE have with us this morning the rural 

school problem. In fact, it is ever 
with us, and for the last century has been 
a subject with which reformers, educators 


‘and writers have delighted in playing foot- 


ball. I have been thinking for some little 
time as to just what I should say to you on 
this occasion. I might give you some fine- 
sounding platitudes on education; I might 
tell you of educational leaders of the world 
and how they would reform this system of 
ours; I might become so bold as to tell you 





how to conduct your classroom work. But | 


I believe that we have already too many pet 
ideas in our educational system, too much 
deviation from the real business in hand— 
we are concerned too much with abstract 
ideas in education, and oftentimes with the 
methods of teaching, while not enough at- 
tention has been given to the real founda- 
tions that must be laid before anything can 
be accomplished. 

As far as possible, I would like to get 


down to fundamentals and tell you some | 


things that have been accomplished and can 
be accomplished in handling this time-worn 
rural school problem. The far-seeing rural 
teacher has greater opportunities than ever 
greeted her city cousin, and I want to tell 
you incidentally of a few rural school teach- 
ers and workers who have realized and 
cashed in on their opportunities. 

The point I am trying to get at is simply 
this: Before we try to settle upon all the 
minor details of running this rural educa- 
tional system, wouldn’t it be a good plan to 
try to put the horse before the cart, and find 





* From an address before the Rural Section 
of the National Education Association at Salt 
Lake City, by R. P. Crawford, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, July 6, 1920. 
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out some big fundamentals that have re- 
sulted in a few states and communities in 
this country getting their schools upon a 
workable foundation? If we assume that 
half of the children in the United States 
live in rural communities—and this assump- 
tion is approximately correct—by all rights 
they should receive half of our atteniton. 

One-room Schools Abandoned.—As near 
as I am able to make out, we have now 
abandoned approximately 50,000 of our little 
one-room schools and replaced them by some 
12,000 consolidated structures, which com- 
pare favorably with the great majority of 
our city schools. Three-fourths of these 
one-room schools probably have disappeared 
in the last ten years. There has been a 
tremendous wave of consolidation sweeping 
the Middle West during the last few years, 
probably greater than you have any idea. 

In order to ascertain just where we stand 
at the present time in this matter, I re- 
ceived telegraphic reports on June 19 from 
the leading states on the number of con- 
State Supt. L. N. Hines 
reported approximately 1,000 consolidated 
schools in Indiana on that date, and for 
strictly bona-fide consolidated schools In- 
diana should probably be awarded the first 
place. Ohio reported 910 consolidated and 
centralized schools, which to all intents and 
purposes here are the same thing. Iowa, 
perhaps the newest arrival in this game, has 
jumped into third place with approximately 
415 consolidations. North Dakota reported 
543 consolidated schools but in that state 
the law classes as a consolidation any school 
with two or more teachers and serving eigh- 
teen. sections. It is however, a remarkable 
record for that state. To all ap amg 4 
Iowa has edged Minnesota out of her rank 
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which on June 19 reported 310 consolidated ; 


schools. However, if relative farming con- 
ditions and settlement of land were taken 
into consideration, Minnesota would rank 
near the top, if not at the very top. Colo- 
rado, notwithstanding the mountainous 
country, reported 115 consolidations on 
June 19, and some. of these schools are 
among the finest in the entire country. Mr. 
Smith in Massachusetts reported that 2,160 
out of 2,972 school buildings in Massachu- 
setts have two or more rooms and that 96 
per cent. of the public school pupils in 
Massachusetts are attending schools of two 
or more rooms. There are many other 
states in this country that are beginning to 
forge ahead in the matter of consolidation. 

Mr. A. O. Neal of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education reported thirty-three 
states in the United States with 8,404 con- 
solidated schools and that the best estimate 
the country over is approximately 12,000. 
It will be noted that the few states I have 
just mentioned above have approximately 
one-fourth of the consolidated schools in 
the entire country. Indiana alone has one- 
twelfth of the entire number and up to this 
spring had abandoned approximately 4,000, 
or one-half of its one-room schools. 

I might say that in rating consolidated 
schools the kind of buildings erected should 
be taken into consideration as well as mere 
numbers. There are some states that are 
little better off with consolidated schools, 
as far as equipment is concerned, than are 
other states with only one-room schools. I 
might say that in the states to which I have 
called special attention, such as Minnesota, 
Iowa, Ohio, Indiana and Colorado, they are 
bona-fide consolidations for the most part, 
with good, substantial buildings, a large 
proportion with high school facilities, and 
transportation systems in connection with 
most of the schools. Before a state can lay 
claim to being a leader in consolidation, I 
think it should be shown that one-room 
schools are actually abandoned to form the 
consolidation, that high schools are main- 
tained in at least a fair proportion of schools, 
and that transportation is furnished. If 
this is not done, many states through pecu- 
liarities in law and classification of schools, 
might seem to be leaders in the consoli- 
dated school movement, when in reality 
states reporting far fewer consolidations 
would be actually ahead in real work ac- 
complished. 

How Consolidation was Fostered.—I have 
burdened you enough with mere figures and 
I presume most of you are wondering just 
how these leading states have been able to 
make such great strides in getting rid of 
their one-room schools. It is not such a 
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mystery as you might suppose. Nearly 
every one of these states has had some spe- 
cial provision in its legislation that not only 
provided for consolidation, but helped the 
matter along. For instance, Indiana’s law 
provides that every one-room school with 
less than fifteen pupils may be closed and 
that every school with less than twelve 
pupils shall be closed, provided of course 
that the topographical conditions make it 
possible to abandon the school. There you 
have one of the keynotes to Indiana’s suc- 
cess in consolidation. 

Likewise, Ohio has a law that when the 
average daily attendance of any school in 
the school district for the preceding year 
has been below ten the school shall be sus- 
pended and the children transported to an- 
other school. These schools in the law are 
designated as consolidated schools in dis- 
tinction to centralized schools where the 
proposition is voted on by the people. Our 
reports from Mr. Vernon M. Riegel, the 
state superintendent in that state, on June 
19, indicated that the number of consoli- 
dated schools was 600 and the number of 
centralized 310. A few years ago Ohio 
completely revised its entire system of 
school laws. 

In Minnesota, the one factor that has per- 
haps overshadowed everything else in pro- 
moting consolidation has been the excellent 
system of state aid. Minnesota can give 
practically every one of its consolidated 
schools $3,000 to $4,000 state aid every year 
and not miss it from its school fund. Its 
system of making schools live up to require- 
ments in every particular from approving 
in detail the plans and requiring all con- 
solidated schools to be modern, to the hot 
lunch which must be served every noon, is 
perhaps unequalled in this country. 

Add to these factors which promote con- 
solidation a few live advocates in every state 
and you have a winning combination. For 
instance, over in the neighboring state of 
Colorado, Mr. C. G. Sargent of the state 
agricultural college has been talking consoli- 
dation for years. The same is true of Iowa 
with Mr. Macy Campbell of the teachers’ 
college, and Mr. Dick and Mr. McClena- 
han of the state department. I have men- 
tioned these few things to show the reason 
why certain states have been able to make 
such great records in consolidation. In 
practically every case the state laws have 
not only made consolidation easy, but have 
also done something definite to promote it. 

Poor School Buildings—RBut aside from 
all considerations ‘of consolidation, which I 
believe is the greatest educational move- 
ment of the present dav. there are manv 
things that can be done to this rural educa- 
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tional system that merit consideration. I 
am reminded in this connection of a quota- 
tion which I found published in a paper of 
sixty years ago, and I wonder how true it 
is to-day? 

“T sincerely pity the poor unfortunate 
pedagogue,” says the item, “ whose miser- 
able lot is cast in a land of badly built and 
poorly arranged school houses. I feel that 
1 can safely rely upon the sympathies of all 
in this situation, while I enter my protest 
against that altogether too common cause of 
the ill success of teachers, and of their los- 
ing what little credit they may have hereto- 
fore deserved, viz., poor school houses. 
But they are not the only sufferers. If 
they were, the case would materially alter. 
If the community at large were either bene- 
fited in morals, mind, or pocket, by such 
houses, teachers would be the last to com- 
plain. 

“Wherever you find poor school houses, 
you will find the children, in common 
phrases, “‘ very backward,’ and will hear 
people and parents generally complaining 
that this or that term of school and some- 
times every one taught in the neighborhood, 
was productive of very little or no perma- 
nent good. Good teachers generally avoid 
poor school houses.” 

And yet to-day, we hear much the same 
complaint as is voiced in that item published 
more than a half century ago. Sometimes 
I think that consolidation is the only bright 
star in the rural heavens, but I am reminded 
that there are many fine one-room schools 
to-day, a credit to their communities. It is 
undoubtedly true that most teachers avoid 
the country school, and perhaps quite 


_ rightly, for Mr. Neal of the United States 


Bureau of Education recently compiled 
figures that show that the average salary of 
rural school teachers in this country is ap- 
proximately $634, this including both men 
and women. But it would seem that low 
salaries are not the only reason why the 
rural schools do not succeed better. The 
fact is that the old-time rural school is a 
run-down institution and poor salaries have 
simply gone along with poor buildings and 
poor equipment. 

Right here I would like to say something 
about school buildings. There is nothing 
that has distressed me more than the lack 
oi school architects in this country, and this 
applies likewise to consolidated as well as to 
one-room schools. I feel like tacking a sign 
over the doors of many of our schoolhouses, 
“Architects Wanted.” As I travel about 
the country, only approximately one out of 
four schools has anything to recommend it, 
except that the other three schools are 
modern and so far ahead of their one-room 








predecessors as to deserve very creditable 
mention. But often we have apparently 
forgotten to put beauty into our school 
buildings. I wish very much that a national 
board of school architects could be created 
to work out numerous sets of suggestive 
plans. It is true that we have numerous 
plans of one-room schools, quite fortunately, 
but for the large buildings, such plans are 
comparatively few. The State of Minne- 
sota is doing a good work along this line 
and sends out to the various school boards 
in the state suggestive plans of buidlings. 
The trouble is that most architects who 
build the schools in our small towns have 
spent their entire lives working with busi- 
ness blocks and houses and have the idea 
that every school should follow the old box 
style. Our more famous architects usually 
cannot take the time for small jobs of this 
sort and the school board must take what it 
gets. Some of our really great schools in 
this country show what can be done in this 
regard, 

Another thing that needs remedying is the 
school grounds. It is true that only about 
one school out of four has school grounds 
that really are worth the name. I know of 
a few agricultural colleges that are taking 
an interest in this matter and supplying 
schools in their communities with plans for 
developing the grounds. Every country 
school should have at least four acres, and 
if a consolidated school, ten acres would be 
better. Some schools, such as the Bloom- 
ington school near Minneapolis, have eigh- 
teen acres or more, which will permit of 
a wonderful opportunity for development. 
At the Monroe school in Preble County, 
Ohio, a small orchard has been set out, the 
trees being gladly donated by nurserymen. 
The Noltimier school in North Dakota has 
forty acres for its grounds. 

Brightening the Country—The country 
to-day simply needs brightening up, and the 
teacher who can brighten it will have ac- 
complished a task worth while. I have in 
mind the young man in Champaign County, 
Ohio, who started the community moving 
picture circuits in that state. This young 
man was B. A. Aughinbaugh and in the tiny 
little village of Mingo he started an idea 
that is spreading into nearly every rural dis- 
trict in that state. Mingo was like any 
other sleepy little community. There was 
nothing for the young people to do and like 
every other community nobody knew what 
to do. There wasn’t even a moving picture 
show in town—too small a place for that— 
and Aughinbaugh made up his mind that he 
was going to run one in the school house. 

The other day I went through that little 
school. There was a complete motion pic- 
ture outfit with two machines in a fire-proof 
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booth, a player piano, and a curtain that 
alone cost $75. I went through the library 
which I was told was completely furnished 
by means of funds from the moving pic- 
tures, while the banquet and lunch room 
downstairs was completely outfitted with 
money from the same source. In fact, 
whenever this school wants anything the 


money can usually be found in the “ movie” 


till. 

With Mr. Aughinbaugh I drove to numer- 
ous schools in that county. Many of them 
are members of a moving picture circuit and 
rent films for a week or ten days at a re- 
duced rate. People in these ocuntry dis- 
tr‘cts now have an opportunity of seeing 
Les Miserables, The Shepherd of the Hills, 
and the latest comedy, as well as people in 
the big cities. These little shows have 
taken in as high as $210 in a night, although 
of course the income is usually much less 
than that. 

A few weeks ago I visited the schools in 
the San Luis valley of Colorado. Most of 
you have already heard of the Sargent 
school. The school there is in use Sundays 
as well as week days. here is a prosper- 
ous Sunday school, a real church—inter- 
denominational, of course—a Christian En- 
deavor society, and everything that goes 
with a big city church. The minister has 
a cottage near the school grounds, espe- 
cially provided for his own exclusive use. 
The people out there are so enthusiastic 
that they are now talking about giving two 
years of a college course in connection with 
the school. Won’t that be an innovation, a 
country school with two years of college 
right at the farmer’s backdoor. 

I might take you over to Iowa and show 
you the Orange township school, near 
Waterloo. There is a wonderful country 
church and so much do the people there 
think of their country church and school, 
that the farmers when they retire simply 
erect fine modern homes nearby instead of 
moving to the city. 

Every school can encourage athletics and 
at countless schools I have visited in the 
Middle West that is one of the strongest 
means of keeping the bovs interésted. Over 
in Preble County, Ohio, Superintendent W. 
S. Fogarty has an annual play day for the 
schools of the entire county. That same 
idea works well in other counties. 

I have simply suggested these things so 
that you can catch some idea as to what is 
going on in some of the forward communi- 
ties in this country. Our primary problem 
is to brighten up these little country schools 
and enliven these country communities. I 
believe the first attribute of a successful 
school is its successful relationship to the 
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country about it. If we can once get the 


people to feeling that their school is a part, 


of them, we can get something accom- 
plished. 

The course of instruction in the country 
school should hold an appeal for every 
country boy. Many of our agricultural 
courses in the past have been only a little 
bit of foolishness, I am afraid. If the right 
man can be secured they may be turned into 
something of account, with some definite ex- 
periments carried out under the direction of 
the school. Needless to say, such work re- 
quires men with some real knowledge of 
agriculture and its problems. 


I might, if I had more time, tell you of - 


the teacherages which many schools in this 
country are building. Jn fact, it now seems 
that it is becoming quite as much a problem 
to keep the teacher in the country school as 
to keep the boys on the farm, and ‘these 
Teachers’ Homes must help to do it. 

We can’t sit down and wait entirely on 
consolidation, any more than consolidation 
can wait for good roads. As an Indiana 
county superintendent told me a few days 
ago, “If we had waited for good roads be- 
fore consolidating, we would have had 
neither the schools nor the roads.” Farm- 
ing itself waits on education, and yet the 
more rapid the advance in farming the more 
rapid will be the advance in rural education. 

There are a score of opportunities for the 
wise rural teacher, who wants to make a 
record. In fact, I might say that in many 
cases the country school teachers themselves 
have failed to live up to their opportunities. 
There is a real chance in the country for the 
teachers who can do something besides 
teach from text-books. We have educa- 
tional experts in about everything, why not 
an expert in country living? If farming is 
the greatest business in the world, as it is, 
educating the farmers’ children ought to be 
the greatest educational business in the 
world. If any teacher can awaken her 
community, she is going to be heard of, and 
if her own community won’t pay her 
enough, some other community will. 

I have already taken more of your time 
than I should. But the invitation to an 
outsider to address an audience of this char- 
acter was such that I hastened to accept. I 
would like to tell you that the interest of 
our paper in educational affairs dates back 
more than half a century, when it was 
known as the Western Educational Advo- 
cate as well as The Nebraska Farmer, per- 
haps the first paper to give education appro- 
priate recognition in the entire Missouri 
Valley. Ladies and Gentlemen, it has been 
an houor to address you this morning and 
I thank you for it. 
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TAKING TIME FOR BEST THINGS. 





NE cannot do everything. Some 
things must be left for others. Some 
things must be left for the future. There 
is time enough for each one to do every- 
thing that should be done. Time must be 
redeemed. There is no time to waste, none 
to be killed. Wise men have done wonders 
in fragments of time others throw away. 

A common excuse for neglect of impor- 
tant duties is a want of time. The busy 
mother neglects the improvement of her 
mental faculties because she has no time. 
She sees her children growing in knowledge 
and becoming more and more intelligent, 
while she is standing still in her intellectual 
life. She is being left behind by her chil- 
dren. She is losing touch with them in an 
important department of life. Her house- 
hold duties must be performed. She can- 
not read much or often. 

But what is time for? Self-government 
is one of the most important duties. One 
can afford to neglect household duties as 
well as to neglect the intellectual improve- 
ment. The influence of a mother over her 
children for good depends as much on her 
intellectual improvement as upon her house- 
keeping. Neither the one nor the other 
should be neglected, but neither should oc- 
cupy so much time that the other must be 
neglected. Every one can afford to take 
time for intellectual improvement. 

Some time must be given to social life, 
some to bodily and mental recreation, some 
to business, some to spiritual interests. 
The most important thing is the spiritual 
life. Many a man attempts to justify his 
neglect of prayer and worship on the 
ground that he is too busy. He has time 
to make money, time to buy and sell, time 
to study the markets and the laws of finance, 
but no time to seek the salvation of his 
soul. The folly of this course could hardly 
be excelled. There is no comparison be- 
tween one’s financial interests and the sal- 
vation of his soul. No sensible person will 
maintain that temporal things should be 
neglected. But it would be far better to 
neglect temporal affairs in the interest of 
religion than to neglect religion in the in- 
terest of money or business. There is no 
occasion to neglect either. Let both be at- 
tended to well. Take time to transact bus- 
iness, to buy and sell, to do everything that 
a good citizen should do. Take time also 
to serve God. Time spent in repentance, in 
prayer, in searching the Scriptures, in fam- 
ily and public and secret worship and com- 
munion with God, in whatever is necessary 
to the improvement of the spiritual life, is 
not wasted time. On the contrary, it will 
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yield larger returns than time spent in any 
other way. Take time for religious work. 
Take time to visit the sick, to minister to 
the poor and needy, to aid in every worthy 
form of benevolence. 

The days of our years are few. For 
each one we must give account. Many 
shall answer with shame. If they would 


-consider what they are doing they would 


be ashamed now. Think of spending all 
one’s time on the things that perish, while 
the things which are eternal are within 
our reach. Think of the folly of devoting 
ten hours each day to money-making, and 
only ten minutes to the good work of lay- 
ing up treasures in heaven. Think of giv- 
ing ten hours a day to the body, and less 
than ten minutes to the soul. How can we 
answer for our time? Take time from 
business, from household care, from worldly 
pleasure, from the things that injure soul 
and body, and devote it to the best things.— 
Christian Advocate. 
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N OST Americans, if asked “ Who is the 
richest man?” would doubtless reply 
by naming the man they think could draw 
his check for the greatest number of dol- 
lars, or whose name would stand for the 
largest amount of credit. We are accus- 
tomed to measure riches in dollars and 
cents, and to that unhappy fact may be 
traced much of the roguery and mischief 
and discontent of the day. But here in a 
western paper speaks Edward J. Pierce, the 
village blacksmith of Pierce, Nebraska. 

“T am just a common blacksmith, but oh, 
how rich! I go to my labor each morning, 
work until noon, go to my dinner, return 
at I p. m. and work until 6. I enjoy the 
greatest of all blessings, good health. Each 
day sees something accomplished, and every 
job of work I turn out I feel that I have 
done my customers a service and that I am 
worthy of my hire. I have a wife who has 
stuck to me for twenty-two years, a little 
home, a beautiful little daughter and a son, 
grown to maturity and now in life’s game 
for himself. Then, to add to all these 
riches, I take down my old shotgun in sea- 
son and ramble through the fields, woods 
and tangle in search of the elusive cotton- 
tail, teal and mallard, with my faithful old 
pointer at heel, and he is as happy as I 
when on the hunt. Then, when I get home, 
oh, how good everything does taste! When 
night has spread its mantle over this good 


| old universe I settle down in a good old 


easy chair, enjoy a smoke and then roll into 
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bed, never to hear a sound till the break of 
another day. 

“Rich? Why, man alive, who could pos- 
sibly be richer? The height of my ambi- 
tion is so to live that I may have no re- 
grets for having lived and to have accumu- 
lated, when the time comes for me to shuffle 
off, just enough dollars so that my loved 
ones shall not be objects of charity.” 

In that there is a good philosophy which 
has become all too rare. In putting the 
emphasis on dollars we have lost our love 
of work and our pride in the product of 
labor. There is a surer worth in health 
than in wealth, and in all the range of 
riches there is nothing finer than the con- 
tent of a day well spent or a task honestly 
performed to the best of one’s ability. If 
the riches of this “common blacksmith” 
could cover the land there would be a far 
happier day.—Columbus Dispatch. 
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T HE Great Dismal Swamp is a region 

strange and interesting, weird and 
solitary. It occupies a billowy plain some 
forty miles in length by twenty-five miles 
in breadth along the Atlantic seaboard, ex- 
tending from Suffolk, Va., in a southerly 
direction, well into the bounds of North 
Carolina. 

Its deep shades, great stretches of brake, 
and its very solitude, make it a region of 
interest. To the naturalist and sportsman 
it has much to offer. In its silent fast- 
nesses the black bear finds a home admir- 
ably adapted to his protection and in every 
way favorable to his increase. Here amid 
the great growth of under-brush and timber 
he may live in comparative safety. And 
there is perhaps no locality in the whole 
Eastern United States of like extent which 
can offer a larger bear population than this 
great morass. The white-tailed deer is also 
an abundant denizen of the swamp, fre- 
quenting the elevated parts. 

In addition to the deer and bear there is 
a big game feature of a rather unusual 
nature. The swamp abounds in wild cows. 
These animals, of a brown color and some- 
what smaller than the ordinary cow, having 
for many years been under the peculiar 
conditions of the swamp, until they are 
almost completely specialized, are extremely 
wild. They are feralized from the herds 
of the farms adjacent to the swamp, and 
are the descendants of cattle which many 
years back wandered into the fastnesses 
and were lost to their owners, finally be- 
coming wild. Being no longer recognized 
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as property, the sportsman may call game 
all that he may have the prowess to shoot. 
Lake Drummond, some ten miles from 
Suffolk, Va., is the only great body of 
water in the swamp. It is a beautiful sheet 
of water, of an oval contour, and fringed 
with a heavy growth of timber, mostly 
cypress, white cedar, and black gum. Its 
water is of a dark color, owing to the de- 
caying vegetation of the surrounding 
country, but is suitable to drink and pos- 
sesses the quality of remaining pure longer 
than most other water. For this reason it 
is often carried to sea by sailors on long 
voyages.—Baltimore Sun. 
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4 HE average man is not a bad fellow 
when you come to know him. You 
have to make his acquaintance if you are 
not to hold yourself aloof from this human, 
interdependent world. He constitutes a 
majority. It is by his vote that candidates 
are set up and issues determined and busi- 
ness governed and charities supported and 
plays patronized. There is a great deal of 
money in pleasing the average man. More- 
over, the level of his tastes is rising, though 
pessimists refuse to see it or to say so. 
He is capable of education and he has 
traveled far since his training began. 

He needn’t always be given all that he 
asks for; sometimes he makes mistakes, and 
sometimes he wants what isn’t good for 
him. Sometimes he loses his head, and in 
an incendiary or inebriate temper does that 
which a cooler judgment in a calmer hour 
leads him to be sorry for. But on the 
whole he is strangely reasonable and patient 
and self-controlled. It is touching to find 
how often he is doing the best he can, ac- 
cording to the light he has.’ He serves the 
world far better than some eccentric and 
unconventional mortals who sneer at him 
for following a dull, unemotional routine. 

Leaders of men have learned to deal with 
the average man, to talk his language and 
to understand his ways. They have taught 
the rank and file to discover a latent capa- 
city and to reveal a strength hidden and 
unsuspected. They have had faith in “the 
general good sense and honest intentions of 
mankind.” They have genuinely loved 
their fellows, and their sympathy has been 
real and manifest. Neither in war yor in 
peace is a victory to be won unless the cap- 
tains put their confidence in a host. 

When we display our fears for the future 
of the world and prophesy the collapse of 
civilization in black ruin we have lost faith 
in what “all of the people all of the time” 
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can and will do. There is confusion and 
there is lawlessness, and we forget that the 
whole world emerged from “ chaos and old 
night.” We forget the bloody insurrec- 
tions of earlier ages that disfigured the 
earth, and we act as though upheaval were 
a new thing and as though reason and jus- 
tice would never again be domiciled among 
the children of men. But the people in 
time, if we trust them, will bring back the 
reign of law, the beauty of tranquillity. 
The average man may have performed dis- 
appointingly for a time, but he will return 
to his senses and renew his allegiances, and 
be true to his obligation of membership in 
human society.—Ledger. 


THREE KINDS OF TEACHERS. 








i Baer teaching fraternity has three kinds 
of teachers. They can be seen almost 
anywhere. 

1. The first kind is composed of those 
who are teaching “for revenue only.” 
They look upon the school room as a place 
for winning sufficient money to start them 
in some other line of business, which they 
expect to make their life work. They may 
be fresh graduates from school, who have 
the law, medicine, the ministry or some 
similar occupation in view, but are in need 
oi some ready cash for prosecuting it. So 
they get a certificate and some rural school, 
which is apt to feel proud to get such teach- 
ers. But they stay only long enough to ac- 
complish their end, and then bid good-bye 
to the school room. Now, it is not at all 
likely that such teachers can do much good 
to any one but themselves. Their object is 
not the good of the school, nor to honor the 
profession, but only to compass their own 
personal selfish ends. They are too much 
like hirelings, and are almost certain to 
subordinate what should be supreme to 
their own personal purposes. It is need- 
less to say that the less of such teachers 
the better. 

2. A second kind has a higher motive. 
They love the work, and put energy and 
enthusiasm into it. They follow it because 
it is in line with their own inclinations 
and tastes. Such a condition is favorable 
for the school. As every one does better 
when doing what suits his tastes than when 
otherwise, it follows that the school will 
fare well when taught by one who loves his 
work. But even such a commendable state 
of affairs may fall short of the best, if 
there is no other motive than love for the 





work. That does not go far enough. Such 
a teacher may please his patrons and his | 
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scholars may make commendable progress 
in their studies, while failing in the true 
purpose of an education—the full develop- 
ment of individual character. 

3. The third kind of teacher is he who, 
while having a genuine love for his work, 
recognizes his position as an opportunity to 
serve the coming generations. He has as 
his work something more than imparting 
instruction and pleasing his patrons. He 
touches his pupils morally as well as intel- 
lectually. He has many opportunities for 
making impressions that will go far in 
fashioning the future of those whom he in- 
structs. His own life becomes some part 
of theirs. By setting before his pupils high 
ideas of character, by pointing them ever 
uoward, by making them to feel the dignity 
and grandeur of life, whose largest achieve- 
ment is not in accumulation but in service, 
he does his truest work as an instructor. 
The reward of such teachers is not to be 
measured by the size of their salaries, nor 
by their popularity in a community. It 
comes only in the successful issue in the 
lives of those thus influenced, and (best of 
all), in the sweet consciousness of a well- 
filled life—American Journal of Education. 


—--— 


“MASTER, FOREVER!” 





“HE lack of business methods in some 
of our work is enough to forever 
withhold the confidence of a wide-awake 
boy, who believes in keeping up with the 
times, and he will not confide in us simply 
because he doubts our ability to help him. 
We may theorize, systematize, and perhaps 
agonize in our efforts to hold him, while if 
we would businessize we would appeal to 
him. He knows that habits of life in 
school would not be tolerated by any suc- 
cessful business man, and he despises our 
neglect, indifference or ignorance, as he 
may view our delinquency. If any of you 
think that a boy wants an easy life at 
school, that he expects us to be ever on the 
alert to interest him, and that he contem- 
plates leaving school every time he is 
crossed in his purposes, then you do not 
know the class of boys with whom I have 
an acquaintance. He wants something, is 
willing to work for it, and if he can’t get 
it in school will go elsewhere, and I think 
he is perfectly justified in the going. 

The boy admires a master in any line of 
work, especially one who is able to master 
him. He likes to be directed, but above 
everything else he hates to be nagged. 
Keen insight into his disposition, good judg- 
ment, quick, decisive action, and a final 
settlement of differences in a masterly way, 
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will do more to secure his good will than 
all the bickering and compromising we may 
be able to devise. The teacher who insists 
upon his meeting his obligations like a man 
will do much to cultivate in him self-re- 
spect, and will secure an influence over him 
that will coninue long after his school days 
are passed. 


satiate 
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SOMETHING ABOUT DUST. 


A “DUSTY” ocean highway sounds 
almost incredible. Yet those who 
are familiar with sailing ships know that no 
matter how carefully the decks may be 
washed down in the morning, and how little 
work of any kind may be done during the 
day, nevertheless, if the decks are not swept 
at nightfall, an enormous quantity of dust 
will quickly collect. Of course, on the 
modern “liner” the burning of hundreds 
of tons of coal every twenty-four hours, 
and the myriads of footfalls daily, would 
account for a considerable accumulation of 
dust, but on a “ wind-jammer,” manned with 
a dozen hands or less, no such dust-produc- 
ing agencies are at work. And yet the 
records of sailing-ships show that they col- 
lect more sea-dust than does a steamer, 
which is probably accounted for by the fact 
that while the dust-laden smoke blows clear 
of the steamer, the large area of canvas 
- spread by the sailor acts as a dust collector. 
We are taught by astronomers and other 
investigators of physical phenomena that 
our atmosphere is filled with what is known 
as “star-dust,” which is constantly being 
precipitated upon the surface of the earth. 
The reader has seen meteors flash across 
the sky, making a path of brilliant light, 
and then disappear. Where do they go? 

You may also have noticed, after a fall 
of snow in the country, away out in the 
fields, distant from the smoke of chimneys, 
and in the early morning, that numerous 
black particles, sometimes almost giving’ a 
dark hue to the snow, are visible. This 
mystery is not one of the ocean alone by 
any means. 

When these small, heavenly visitors, 
which we call “ shooting stars” or meteors, 
come in contact with our atmosphere they 
meet with a resistance that engenders heat, 
which becomes so intense that the organic 
matter is consumed. The larger the body, 
of course, the less liable it is to be de- 
stroved before reaching the surface of the 
earth. Therefore, scarcely a year passes 
without some large meteors being found. 
their outer surface fused by the abnormal 
heat to which they have been subjected. 

When we remember that myriads of these 
bodies, large and small, are constantly 
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“bombarding” us from the realms of space 
night and day, and that most of them are 
pulverized before they reach our planet, the 
dust mystery is easily explained. 

An insignificant meteor may make a big 
gleam of light in the evening, but in the 
day-time it shows no light at all—yet it 
leaves the record of its visit in the shape 
of dust. With the knowledge of facts out- 
lined as above one need ‘not wonder at the 
presence of dust on land or sea.—The 
Mariner. 





INSPIRATION AT COLLEGE. 





BY W. W. DAVIS. 





:* is exhilarating to stand on a college 

campus and think of the illustrious men 
who have passed their lives in the institu- 
tion, or to meet those who are studying 
there to-day. We have often felt with 
Longfellow: 


All houses wherein men have lived 
And died are haunted houses. 


Old Dr. Johnson had the same sentiment: 
“That man is little to be envied whose 
patriotism would not gain force on the 
plains of Marathon, or whose piety does not 
grow warmer amid the ruins of Iona.” 

What pilgrimages are made to the haunts 
of Luther and Shakespeare, Burns and 
Scott! Next to the pleasure of seeing a 
great man is the privilege of seeing his 
birthplace, the home where he lived, the 
tomb where he is buried. 

The dead are no longer there, but their 
genius animates the spot. On Mars Mill 
we call up the apostle Paul; at Stoke-Pogis 
we summon the gentle poet of the Elegy; 
at Marshfield the majestic form of Webster. 
The ghosts of Johnson and Burke, Milton 
and Macaulay, Dickens and Thackeray, 
hover about the streets of London. The 
Lake countrv breathes of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. We salute the sceptered sover- 
eigns whose spirits rule us from their urns. 


Around me I behold, 
Wherever these casual eves are cast, 
The mighty minds of old. 


So we feel as we tread the grounds of an 
old university. Not the lawns and flower 
beds, not the gray cloisters or ivy-grown 
walls. not the museums and libraries, not 
the dim chapels or gay banqueting hails, 
excite our admiration, awaken our enthusi- 
asm. so muchas the thought of the master 
minds that once illumined and pervaded 
these storied chambers. What memories at 
Cambridge of Newton, Tennyson, Words- 
worth; at Oxford of Addison, Wesley, 
Gladstone. 
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As the young English lad goes from 
Rugby or Eton to these ancient universi- 
ties he must be dull indeed not to be stirred 
to a career of noble emulation. 


’Tis sweet to remember! I would not forego 
The charm which the past o’er the present can 
throw. 


Our older American colleges have a simi- 
lar charm of historic association. What 
traditions of Hawthorne and Longfellow at 
Bowdoin; of Agassiz and Gray at Harvard; 
of Silliman and Dana at Yale; of Webster 
and Choate at Dartmouth; of McCosh and 
the Alexanders at Princeton; Nott at 
Union; Anthon at Columbia; Parks at An- 
dover! 

These traditions of famous men are a 
rich legacy to any institution. But still 
more inspiring is the magnetism of the liv- 
ing teacher. Faraday’s lectures on elec- 
tricity in London, Blackie’s Greek room in 
Edinburgh, were always thronged with 
adntiring students. How many of our 
naturalists received their impulse from 
Agassiz at Cambridge and Penikese? Gar- 
field felt the power of Mark Hopkins at 
Williams; Maria Mitchell gave a charm to 
astronomy at Vassar; Alexander was the 
pupil of Aristotle, and Plato was the dis- 
ciple of Socrates. 

Oh, for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Happy the young student who is privi- 
leged to enter upon a course of study at 
some venerable school whose heroic prestige 
beckons to high endeavor, and whose living 
instructors fill the heart with a generous en- 
thusiasm for learning and for life.—Sterl- 
ing Ev. Gazette. 
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TWO SISTERS. 


( was a quiet, modest sister, al- 
ways busy at something useful and 
always willing to do a kind service for 
others. She knew her place in the kitchen 
as well as in the sitting-room, where she 
spent many of her spare moments: with the 
Bible and other good books. She was not 
beautiful, but her face shone with a love- 
liness of character which gained for her a 
host of friends. 

Myrtle was two years younger than 
Grace, and from her childhood was looked 
upon as handsome in form and feature. 
She early became the darling of her mother, 
who fondled her and spared her all the 
housework possible, assigning her the easi- 
est tasks, while she and Grace attended to 
the drudgery. Her face had to be kept fair 
and delicate as wax, and cooking and dish- 











washing and the like were thought to be 
too coarse for her dainty hands. The piano 
and light and and trashy novels were her 
‘companions, and the most stylish and pre- 
tentious young men and women of the 
town courted her friendship. 

Ten years have passed by. There lives 
in that town a broken-hearted, childless 
woman, whose husband proved a worthless 
sport and renegade, and left the once beau- 
tiful Myrtle, who knew not how to estab- 
lish a home and insisted on boarding at a 
hotel. 

But in the same town lives Grace, the 
happy mother of three lovely children and 
the wife of a steady, noble, Christian man. 
A well-regulated home, with a family altar, 
is the spot which many friends and neigh- 
bors love to visit. 


_— 


FUTURE OF SMALL COLLEGE. 








9g is a common saying that the small col- 
lege has no future. The prevailing 
megalomania of an age of gigantic corpora- 
tions has affected the public attitude con- 
cerning education, and the popular tone to- 
ward an institution which cannot count its 
property by millions, its students by thou- 
sands and its courses by scores is often one 
of scarcely concealed contempt. The small 
college, with from one to two hundred stu- 
dents, offering a thorough training in the 
fundamental subjects of liberal education, 
but making no pretence of instruction in 
all possible sciences, languages and fads, is 
certainly put out of fashion by the more 
glittering educational vision of a university 
conducted on the department store plan, 
where all the latest patterns in intellectual 
acquirements can be found, from horse doc- 
toring to the deciphering of cuneiform in- 
scriptions. 

The idea of independent investigation and 
original research lords it over us with most 
prevailing tinsel. There can be no question 
indeed of the value of the intellectual stimu- 
lus from a taste of the laboratory method 
for all students, nor of the necessity in 
any living educational system of the spirit 
which seeks to push forward the bounds of 
knowledge and of the opportunitv for the 
exercise of that spirit in all directions. 
The discovery of new truths, the making of 
pioneers for the service of learning, are 
essential functions of the university, and in 
the university a comparatively few will 
gather new knowledge for the subsequent 
use of the many. But education. even 
higher education, is also immediately con- 
cerned for the many, and its duty to them is 
not the offering of a myriad of avenues for 
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exploration, but a thorough training in the 
fundamentals of sound culture. The need 
of nine-tenths of the students in the Amer- 
ican higher institutions of learning is not a 
university, but a school. They go to col- 
lege to learn and be disciplined, not .to 
prosecute research for the benefit of a wait- 
ing world. Scientific method doubtless 
should be cultivated in all schools, but there 
are few more pathetic examples of mis- 
directed energy in education than the sight 
cf boys making original investigations and 
writing learned “ contributions ” on “ Mary- 
land Town Government in the Eighteenth 
Century” or “The Indian Remains in 
Athens County, Ohio,” when they ought to 
be studying their English, their Latin and 
their French and learning the great lessons 
of history as worked out by wise men, in- 
stead of wasting their time in delving among 
what are trivialities for themselves. 

The sacrifice of college boys to so-called 
university methods has been a serious evil. 
The public appetite for great universities 
has led too many institutions which have 
an honorable and useful work to do by be- 
ing frankly small colleges to deck them- 
selves out with cheap pretence of laboratory 
practice, advanced courses and scholarly re- 
search which are of no serious advantage 
to the real advanced scholar, while they are 
an intellectual dissipation to the average 
student, who needs thorough instruction in 
a few standard subjects rather than a smat- 
tering at research in many. The duty and 
the opportunity of the small college are not 
to pose as something “ almost as good as a 
big university ” to catch the overflow of the 
fashionable current toward the great in- 
stitutions, but to be frankly and proudly the 
small college, founding its claim to respect 
on its ability to do a certain kind of work, 
and that a much needed kind, better than 
anybody else. 

In the Atlantic Monthly for June Mr. 
Herbert W. Horwill admirably describes 
the proper function of the small college. 
He holds it to be a necessary institution in 
a rounded educational scheme, and says: 

“Tts clear aim must be to cultivate the 
intellect and character, rather than to en- 
large the bounds of knowledge respecting 
the crustacea or the Greek particles, or to 
make the graduation of its students syn- 
chronize with their qualification as lawyers 
or physicians. Accordingly, it will not en- 
deavor to transform itself into either a 
miniature university or a miniature poly- 
technic. It will meet the demands of the 
new century, not by extending its curricu- 
lum, but by compressing it. It will increase 
by decreasing. It will not need to wait for 


a richer endowment that it may continue | 
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and heighten its patriotic service, but it 
will turn its present revenues to more con- 
centrated and efficient uses. Unless it is 
exceptionally wealthy it will not spend much 
money upon buildings; it will put every 
available dollar into the quality of its teach- 
ing. It will be content with a much shorter 
list of names on its register than is now 
commonly considered necessary for a re- 
spectable institution, but it will employ such 
matriculation test as will insure that its 
energies will not be wasted in the attempt 
to give a higher education to men who are 
lacking either in the capacity or ia the 
preparation required to profit -by it. It 
will have the courage to reduce by one- 
half the number of its courses and to 
abolish several of its chairs, giving more 
adequate remuneration to the professors 
that remain. It will thus make the work 
of its staff more thorough and more perma- 
nent. Teachers of the highest quality will 
then find within its walls ample scope for 
a life career. In a word, what is needed 
that the tree may bear richer fruit is not 
the outgrowth of more branches, but to 
apply the pruning knife.” 

Some of the pruning proposed may seem 
to be of a radical sort. Much difficulty 
might be encountered in agreeing upon 
what courses should be cut off. Such de- 
liberate self-restriction would require cour- 
age in the face of present tendencies, and 
could not hope quickly to commend itself 
to fashion. But certainlv such an educa- 
tional mission presents a higher ideal than 
the prevailing ambition to graft upon every 
college inappropriate university methods 
and pretentious university courses—New 
York Tribune. 





WHAT WOULD THEY SAY NOW? 





BY B, E, LARA, 





yy is hard for us of the present day to 

realize that there ever was a time when 
the size ‘and importance of the United 
States was so little understood that grants 
of land were given to individuals deeding 
“all the land from Virginia west” and “ all 
the lands west of the Mississippi river” 
between certain northern and _ southern 
boundaries, for small sums of money or in 
recognition of some service to the existing 
government. 

And still later, not more than a century 
ago, two of the most productive sections of 
our great country were thought to be en- 
tirely worthless. 

And still later, not more than a century 
ago, two of the most productive sections of 
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our great country were thought to be en- 
tirely worthless. 

In referring to the Oregon country north 
of the Columbia river Daniel Webster 
wrote: “I believe Oregon to be a poor 
country, no way important to England and 
of little use to the United States.” 

On the same subject Senator Duffy said 


- on the floor of the senate that he would 


not give a “pinch of snuff for the whole 
country” as an agricultural proposition, 
and with mock gravity concluded ‘his ar- 
raignment with, “I thank God for having 
placed the Rocky Mountains there.” At 
that time that mountain range was deemed 
impassable. 

At the conclusion of the Mexican war 
when New Mexico and California, which 
tract includes what is now Arizona, were 
ceded to the United States as part of the 
indemnity, Daniel Webster referred to 
them as a “a barren waste—a desert of 
plain and mountain; a region of savages 
and wild beasts; deserts of shifting sands 
and whirlwinds of dust, of cactus and 
prairie dogs. I have never heard of any- 
thing and I cannot conceive anything more 
ridiculous in itself, more absurd and more 
affrontive to all sober judgment than the 
cry that we are getting indemnity by the 
acquisition of New Mexico and California. 
I hold that they are not worth a dollar.” 

And all this pessimism was expressed by 
the big men of the nation but a few years 
ago. What would those men think of these 
States now? 


— 
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THE JOY OF LIVING. 





 . are many reasons why you and 
I and the other fellow cannot be 
happy all the time. We may have the 
toothache, or we may have spent a succes- 
sion of nearly sleepless nights, or some- 
body may have said or written something 
that puts the stars our of our heaven for 
the nonce. If we were demigods, the ills 
that human flesh is heir to would not touch 
us, but being merely men and the children 
of men we feel these things. With the 
scalpel and lancet of inconsiderable tor- 
ment we are delicately vivisected; a com- 
poser like Tschalkowski translates the pain 
of his existence into music; a poet like John 
Davidson gives verbal expression to his 
personal anguish; the sculptor like Rodin— 
though there is not his like—says the same 
thing in marble, and a painter like Watts 
puts it upon canvas. All who live must 
come once in a while to the narrow wicket- 
gate of a worldless sorrow, when even 
prayer that is said to be “the soul’s sincere 
desire, uttered or unexpressed,” seems to 
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recoil upon our own heads from an ada- 
mantine heaven, bare and blank as the sky 
above a desert. What becomes, then, of 
the joy of living? 
There are things in earth and heaven 

which 

Not all that is at enmity with joy 

Can utterly abolish or destroy. 


Because of nightfall or the thunder-storm, 
the sunlight has not forever ceased. 
“Heaviness may endure for a night, but 
joy cometh in the morning.” The sun- 
light again “will flood the valley of the 
shadow and set the birds to singing in a 
thankful welcome. Light and life will 
never cease on earth because of the night- 
time and the silences; without the dark- 
ness and the stillness, who could rest? It 
is “where beyond these voices there is 
peace”; it is when the garish day gives 
place to the white evening star that we can 
sleep at last and be with those 


For whom all winds are quiet as the sun, 
All waters as the shore. 


We could not know the joy of living if 
from time to time we were not called upon 
to drain to the lees the cup of bitterness. 
What would music be if it were always 
strepitous, and every voice stentorian? 
The ear calls for the relief of the attenua- 
tion of the sound to the faintest whisper. 
What would the suffusing colors of the 
autumn landscape or the sunset mean to us 
if it were not for neutral tints, shadows, 
“the quick-colored end of evening”? The 
rainbow and the rose are lovelier because 
of comparisons; it is the rain and cloud, in 
the first case, that accentuate the prismatic 
hues, and the rose is more beautiful because 
of the greenery of its setting. What helps 
the “ crowded hour of glorious life” is the 
dull, stupid hour that precedes or succeeds 
it. The joy of living is experienced in its 
fullness only after pain; probably no man 
fully appreciates personal liberty till after 
a term in prison. 

With each new day there arises some 
new reason to give thanks for the mere 
gift of life, the mere fact of living. We 
own, all around us, just as far as we can 
see. Out of doors the millionaire and the 
pariah are equally rich—they have the 
same sky and stars and horizon, and there 
is no monopoly of the sunlight or the wind. 
We should rejoice that it is given us to see 
the winding road, the little river, the green 
hill far away, the white cloud and the cattle 
in the meadow-grasses. We should be glad 
that we may hear the music of the brook, 
the wind among the pines, the song of the 
birds; glad of the scent of flowers and the 
taste of the fruit of the vine. If in this 
sensual enjoyment there is pleasure, still 
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more should we experience a “durable sat- 
isfaction” in the things of the soul, and 
heart, and intellect. A certain source of 
joy is our assurance of our friends, with 
whom we may commune ot what is in our 
hearts, knowing we may speak freely, with 
no fear of miscomprehension or betrayal. 
A good book is among the major blessings, 
for it performs the office of a friend, in 
translating us quite out of our moody selves 
when we are dispirited. A noble picture 
may fulfil the same function. The drama 
or the opera may lift us into a different 
sphere from this “world that is too much 
with us.” But nothing can amuse or en- 
tertain us unless we are willing to be made 
to laugh. If we will.persist in beholding 
creation through smoked glasses, creation 
will seem to be perpetually in mourning. 
The world around us is interpreted through 
the medium of our own temperament, just 
as Voltaire says primitive people have 
represented the deity according to what 
they are themselves, man making God in 
his own image. 

There is so much to be thankful for— 

so much salvage after shipwreck of our 
hopes and fortunes—that our mood should 
be one of persistent joyful gratitude for 
the fact that we live and move and have 
our being on this blessed earth. 
The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 
We may be far happier, indeed, than 
sovereign majesty in a plain man’s liberty 
to enjoy to the full the manifold bounty of 
Providence in which all men may share. 
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EDUCATION IS GREATER THAN 
MAN. 








By J. L. Spatpine. 
(Concluded.) 

O know how to teach, to teach well,— 
this is the schoolmaster’s whole busi- 

ness. If he teach well he will also live 
well, since only a good man can have the 
disinterested love of truth and of human 
perfection, which makes right teaching pos- 
sible. Good teachers and good teaching 
educate; bad teachers and bad teaching be- 
numb, warp, and pervert. This is the sum 
of all our pedagogical science and art. 
They who neglect to educate themselves 
would, if they were not shameless as well 
as ignorant; make no pretence to be friends 
and lovers of education. The teacher 
should be what he desires to help his pupils 
to become; yet must he not be a finished 
man, but a learner and striver. Not a poem 
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or a statue or a painting, not a philosophy 
or a science or a political constitution, is 
the highest achievement of man; the 
noblest work of man is a noble man. 
When Antipater demanded of the Spar- 
tans fifty of their youths as hostages, they 
offered him instead a hundred of their prin- 
cipal men, being willing to make any sacri- 
fice rather than deprive their children of 
the advantages of Spartan training. They 
could have given no better proof of their 
love of country or of their faith in its in- 
stitutions. What a man genuinely believes 
to be the best, he strives to provide for 
his children, whether it be money or cul- 
ture or religion. They can hardly be said 
to have faith who feel not an irresistible 
impulse to transmit to their descendants 
what they believe to be the highest and the 
holiest. Education is an art more than it 
is a scientific theory; and, unless one is 
born with talent for an art, study will not 
enable him to pursue it with more than 
moderate success. The number of born 
teachers, however, is not great; and noth- 
ing is left us but to train, as best we may, 
those who lack power to interest, to com- 
mand attention, and to create enthusiasm. 
Socrates sent a youth back to his father, 
saying: “I can teach him nothing, he does 
not love me.” Whatever we teach, the 
young should be clothed in beauty. They 
delight in sunlight and flowers, their hearts 
leap forth to all fair and happy things; 
and though we may compel them to accept, 
we can never make them love what is harsh 
or gloomy. The stronger the personality 
of the teacher, the more disposed will he 
be to concede them freedom, contenting 
himself with being their leader. Tyranny 
is the result of fear, of the fear which 
wrong and cruelty beget in their author, or 
of the fear which is born of the tyrant’s 
consciousness of his weakness. To make 
a man we must risk the spoiling of a youth. 


“Before each one an image floats of what he 
ought to be, 
And till he this attains, his life is never full 
and free.” 


As Socrates was walking with some of 
his disciples in the gardens of Pericles, the 
conversation turned upon art and its divine 
beauties. “Tell us,” said Alcibiades, with 
a smile, “tell us, O Socrates! how thou 
camest to make the statues of the Graces; 
and why, having finished thy masterpiece, 
thou didst abandon art. Would thou hadst 
given us also the goddess of Wisdom!” 
“T will relate,” replied Socrates, “the story 
of my art, and thou shalt then decide, Alci- 
biades, whether it would be well for me 
again to grasp the mallet and chisel. As a 
youth I loved art with all my heart, and 
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was accustomed to visit the workshops of 
the masters and the temples of the gods; 
for in those I hoped to receive instruction, 
and in these divine enthusiasm. With this 
view I went one day to a little temple on 
the boundary of Attica, dedicated to the 
Graces. The simplicity of its form invited 
me, and I said to myself, ‘Though thou 
find nothing for thy art-—for how could a 
marble statue have strayed hither ?—yet 
mayest thou nourish and cultivate here a 
taste for simplicity,’ since this, as I thought, 
should not be lacking in an artist. At the 
door of the little temple an old man of 
venerable and friendly countenance met me. 
‘What seekest thou here, my son?’ he in- 
quired with a gentle voice. I told him that 
I was an art-student, and that I had sought 
the temple to improve myself. ‘It is well, 
my son,’ he replied, ‘that thou beginnest 
with thyself and approachest the godlike to 
produce it in thyself, before thou attempt- 
est to body it forth. Thy efforts shall not 
go unrewarded. I will show thee what else- 
where in all Greece thou shouldst look for 
in vain,—the first and oldest statues of the 
Graces.’ Thereupon he pointed to three 
square rough-hewn stones, and said: ‘ Be- 
hold, there they are.’ I looked at him and 
was silent. But he smiled and continued: 
‘Dost thou find it strange that the godlike 
should have been in the heart of man be- 
fore his tongue or his hand could give it 
expression? Well, show thy reverence for 
it, by endowing it with a worthier form. 
I am the priest of this temple: my duty 
calls me now.’ He went, and left me in an 
unwonted mood. Returning to Athens, I 
made the statues of the Graces. You know 
them. I took them to the priest as an 
offering for the temple, and presented them 
to him with a trembling hand. ‘ Well done, 
my son,’ said the friendly old man; ‘thou 
hast accomplished thy task with industry 
and zeal. But,’ he continued, with a seri- 
ous air, ‘tell me, hast thou also satisfied 
thyself?’ ‘Alas! no,’ I replied; ‘I have a 
nobler image in my soul, to which I feel 
that the hand is powerless to give form.’ 
The venerable man laid his hand upon my 
shoulder and spoke with indescribable 
grace. ‘Well, then, take thy statues to 
the halls of the rich men of Athens, and 
leave us our stones. We, my son, in our 
simplicity, have faith, and the plainest sym- 
bol suffices; but they have only knowledge, 
and, therefore, need the work of art. To 
thee I give this counsel: Learn to know the 
divine germ which lies in thee and in every 
human heart; cherish it, and thou shalt 
produce the godlike within and without 
thyself.’ He left me, and I returned with 
my statues, meditating the words of the old 
man, who appeared to me to be a god. I 








stood a whole night beneath the stars, and 
as the sun rose it became clear within my 
soul also. I recognized the eternal Grace, 
Love, within and without myself. I prayed, 
hastened home, laid my mallet and chisel 
at the feet of my statues of the Graces, 
and, coming forth, found you, my dear 
friends and disciples. Are ye not the 
noblest expression of the divine Grace; and 
shall I not live longer in such images than 
in cold fragile marble?” 


A free soul only grows not oid, 
For he lives in worlds unseen, 
Where stealthy time can take no hold 
Nor dim fair Beauty’s sheen. 


It is not effort, but fruitless effort, which 
makes work distasteful; and if the teacher 
but show his pupils how to use their pow- 
ers rightly, they will apply themselves to 
their tasks as gladly as bees to their honey- 
making. Happy children make happy men 
and women. Oh! sadden not the souls that 
have just budded from out the bosom of 
God. It is easy, however, to carry too far 
the notion that everything should be made 
pleasant for the young. Education is for 
life; and in life much that a man has to do 
cannot be made pleasant, but must be done 
from a sense of duty. Indeed, a great part 
of the teacher’s business is to accustom 
pupils to do what they do not like to do. 
The larger a people’s political, social, and 
religious liberty, the more perfect should 
be the discipline of its schools. The child 
who breaks a rule through heedlessness 
should be punished; for it is the business 
of education to teach him the necessity of 
giving heed. Inattention is a radical fault 
in school as in life. Will creates will, and 
many words enfeeble it. Live the life, but 
utter thy thoughts about it briefly, feeling 
that they need little expression other than 
thy behavior. To be able to guide the 
pupil’s will, the teacher must gain posses- 
sion of his heart. But the young give them- 
selves to those alone whose genuine good- 
will towards them they are certain of. As 
water is infinitely more valuable to man 
than gold, since the one is essential to his 
life, while the other is but a standard of 
value or an ornament, so is love worth in- 
finitely more to him than knowledge; since 
love is his life, while knowledge is chiefly 
a means whereby it may be preserved and 
enriched. Hence the educator who rouses 
his pupils to the love of what is true, good, 
and fair, renders higher service than the 
teacher who sharpens the intellect or im- 
parts information. We easily content our- 
selves with little where no one has much. 
It is the contrast that disturbs us. In the 
presence of the rich we feel our poverty; 
where all are ignorant, none are conscious 
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of their lack of knowledge. Education, like 
religion, art, and science, is appreciated by 
those alone who are convinced of its sur- 
passing worth, and who seriously strive to 
bring their lives into harmony with its 
principles. He who believes, with all his 
heart, in truth as the supreme good, and 
who follows after it day by day, will find 
peace and increase of life. There is no 
need to ask that it be useful, or bring any- 
thing else than the possession of itself. 
They alone are nobly contented whose 
hours are so filled with the work which 
they love, that, in doing it, they forget to 
think of themselves. 

A brave, manly character, enrooted in 
rational ideas and convictions, is the fine 
outcome of a liberal education. Let us 
teach the young the great harmonic truths 
and beliefs by which we ourselves have 
been made human, and pass lightly over 
errors, disputes, divisions, and hatreds. 
Let it be our aim to make them men of 
good-will, not partisans. Strive not to de- 
termine them to this or that vocation, but 
so educate them that they shall be able to 
make intelligent choice of their life-work. 
Tame first the beast in man, that reason and 
conscience may emerge. Then cultivate 
reason and conscience, that intellectual and 
moral strength may be developed. He who 
having accomplished worthy things still 
ponders haw he may upbuild his being and 
achieve something yet nobler, heedless of 
the world’s censure or applause, is a great 
man. Virtue is a quality of strength; and 
the wise are distrustful of the seeming vir- 
tues of the weak. If the end of education 
be virtue, whatever enfeebles is contrary 
to its purpose. The young are not made 
brave and hardy by being told that they 
ought to be so, but by being thrown into 
surroundings which try and thereby de- 
velop their courage and endurance. To talk 
about what one does not care for can do 
little good. Only they teach well who are 
thoroughly in earnest, and thoroughly in- 
terested in their work. From the best, 
everything good may be obtained by con- 
fidence and frankness. Think not of what 
harm thou mightest do to another, but only 
of what good. To feel that whatever wise 
and helpful thing thou canst do, thou 
shouldst do; and to accept the task thus set 
thee by God, with a cheerful and willing 
heart, as the brave gladly hold the post of 
danger—this is happiness; yea, this is 
blessedness. They who are drawn to study, 
- not by motives of utility, but by disinter- 
ested sympathy, derive the purest benefits. 
Studies, pursued with a view to the material 
gain to be gotten from them, in the prac- 
tice of a profession, for instance, are called 
by the Germans “ bread studies.” They do 
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little to open and illumine the mind; and 
where the learned are almost exclusively 
bread-study men, an enlightened public, 
one that loves thought for its own sake, is 
necessarily lacking. 

In the presence of human indolence and 
indifference, God himself seems to be help- 
less. Whether we speak or whether we 
write, let the one aim be to stir our own 
minds and those of our hearers and read- 
ers toward the best things. Let the teacher 
be joyful, serious, and inexorable. It is 
impossible to know and love children with- 
out feeling that right education would en- 
able us, in a single generation, to bring 
into existence a higher kind of man than 
has hitherto lived. We spoil them not only 
by our false spirit and mechanical methods, 
but by wrong treatment of many kinds; so 
that in the end they are made as dull, 
selfish, and insincere as we are. Thy law 
must be good through good; not good 
through evil. But if evil befall, convert it 
to good, by wringing from it deeper wis- 
dom and higher courage. Let truth and 
justice be thy weapons. Yield not to the 
brute passion which would render evil for 
evil; but know that reason and conscience 
are stronger than material forces, the qual- 
ity of their strength being supreme and 
permanent. It is that within the soul which 
is likest unto God. Culture is not merely a 
development of endowments; it is the 
awakening of the soul from the sleep of 
the senses to a consciousness of God’s pres- 
ence. Of how little of the infinite reality 
the most knowing ‘mind is conscious! 
There is room for thee to grow in knowl- 
edge and love throughout eternity. Let 
the good stand in the front ranks. If they 
flee from the battle-field, the wicked will 
triumph. The world is ruled by minorities 
who have definite aims and conscious pur- 
poses. 

It is only by rising out of time that we 
can bring back the past, live in it, feel its 
power, and learn the lessons it has to teach. 
The history of institutions has both a real 
and a sentimental value; but the important 
consideration always is what they now are, 
and what they now and here are able to 
do for the spiritual life of men. Few really 
believe. The most only believe that they 
believe or even make believe. In this ab- 
sence of faith, ideals lose meaning; and 
thought and action come to seem illusory. 
They who do well habitually have neither 
time nor inclination to talk about them- 
selves or their work. Thou hast accom- 
plished little; but thou shalt never accom- 
plish anything by thinking how little thou 
hast done. To educate a human being is 
to nourish and guide with knowledge and 
skill the powers of his life, that, as his fac- 
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ulties become perfected, he may employ 
them for worthy ends; it is to form in him, 
while he is yet young, the disposition which 


will be useful and necessary to him when | 


he is grown, that he may become accus- 
tomed, while his reason is yet undeveloped, 
to love and hate what he ought to love and 
hate. The will to live is the radical im- 
pulse; and the aim of education is to con- 
firm, enlighten, and purify the will to live,— 
the will to live in God and in humanity. 
One’s talent and temperament indicate 
what he may become; his way of thinking 
shows what he wishes to make of himself. 
A vulgar expression is doubly offensive 
when uttered by lips which seem made to 
speak only what is filled with the light of 
truth and love. What the individual, left 
to himself, could not accomplish, though he 
lived for centuries, education does for him 
in a few years. German philological schol- 
arship has ruined German literature,—has 
cast a blight on all literature. It has led 
the modern mind to analyze and dissect 
literature, until sense for that which makes 
literature a vital force has been enfeebled 
or lost. 

When we have listened in pedagogical 
institutes and educational conventions to 
the stream of talk about methods in the 
study of literature, we remember with 
thankfulness, that, when we were young, 
one could take his Shakespere with him into 
the woods, and hear him sing as he heard 
the birds sing, in blissful ignorance of all 
this learning and methodology. The great 
purpose of poetry is to inspire, of history 
to create enthusizsm,-and what we ask of 
the teacher, above all things, is that he in- 
spire and create enthusiasm. But whether 
he shall do this depends not on the words 
he speaks but on the life he lives. When 
some one asked Zeuxidamus why the Lace- 
demonians did not reduce their rules for 
education to writing that the young might 
read them, he replied: ‘Because they 
wished to accustom their youths to deeds, 
not to words.” Pythagoras bade his dis- 
ciples be silent, or speak what is better than 
silence. A microbe, floating invisible in 
the dust of a room, may destroy the life of 
a man; a fault, so slight as scarcely to be 
noticeable ,may grow until it ruins all. A 
wise word may give the impulse which 
starts a youth on a career of honor and 
beneficence. Linné, the first of botanists, 
was considered so dull that his father took 
him from school and apprenticed him to a 
shoemaker. A physician noticing with 
what patience he gathered plants in the 
fields and woods, declared there was in him 
the making of a naturalist; and he was 
consequently permitted to follow the bent 
of his genius. It is a chance if one who 
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is not intellectually and morally active is 
not reduced to drudgery and wretchedness. 
If thou wouldst be safe, be a man,—wise, 
strong, and helpful. The choice of a voca- 
tion is of minor importance to him, who, 
understanding that life is given him that 
he may upbuild this being on the founda- 
tion of truth and love, is resolved to devote 
all his energies to the divinely imposed task. 
Have patience with every one, and with 
thyself first of all. We can help men only 
by making them better; and we can im- 
prove society only by improving men. 
Each one is himself his own good or had 
fortune. 

“Duty! wonderful thought!” says Kant, 
“thou workest not by persuasion or flat- 
tery, nor yet by threats; but thou holdest 
thy naked law before the soul, and com- 
pellest respect, though not always obedi- 
ence; so that all lusts, however much in 
secret they may rebel, grow dumb in thy 
presence.” 


The consciousness of duty done 
Is sweet as love when first ’tis won. 


There is no endowment which is not edu- 
cable. Such power lies latent in every 
soul, that it is possible to bring health out 
of disease, strength out of weakness, knowl- 
edge out of ignorance, wisdom out of folly, 
and beauty out of ugliness. From the 
feeble elements of infant life, we can form 
sages, saints, and heroes. Order, punctual- 
ity, truthfulness, modesty, politeness, hon- 
esty, self-control, frugality, honor, and in- 
dustry are the result of habits more than 
of endowment; and when right life pre- 
vails in the home and the school, children 
readily acquire the qualities which go to 
the making of character. What is virtue 
but a habit of right thinking and right 
doing? He who knows how to teach will 
find learners; he who knows how to learn 
will find teachers. “Girls,” says Richter, 
“should be educated like the priestess of 
antiquity, only in holy places; and they 
should not be permitted to hear, much less 
to see, aught that is rude, immoral, or vio- 
lent.” When we tell the young that educa- 
tion will bring them riches and honors, our 
words differ little from those of Satan, 
offering the Saviour cities and kingdoms, if 
he would adore him. Though thou feel 
that praise is sweet, and censure hard to 
bear, yet if, praise or blame influence thy 
work, it is not great. Each soul is an orig- 
inal. Precisely such an one as thou or I 
has not lived from the beginning of time, 
nor shall, to its end. Let each one do his 
work, for to no other has God given it to 
do. “The quarters of an hour,” said Na- 
poleon, “decide the issue of battle.” The 
quarters of an hour make the difference in 
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the lives of men. It is a small matter if 
the Pope or the President be thy friend; 
but it is all important that thou be the 
friend of truth and justice. 

Why read a long story to learn a truth 
which an aphorism will teach thee? A 
proverb is a true word. This is so; though, 
like all proverbs, it must be taken largely 
and not in a captious spirit. The proverb 
teaches wisdom, not criticism. It becomes 
old; but he who sees himself reflected 
therein renews his youth. Let him who 
would know a people study their proverbs. 
In them he finds their customs, habits, and 
occupations; their ways of feeling and see- 
ing; their principles, experiences, and 
judgments; their aims and ends; their 
views of life and of the relative values of 
things. In them the common sense utters 
itself in simple words, without after- 
thought or disguise. They are a treasure- 
house of impersonal wisdom, which has 
grown with the life and language of the 
people, and is as permanent as they. They 
may be accredited to Solomon, or Homer, 
or Shakspere, or Goethe, but they belong 
to the race from which the man of genius 
has sprung. 

If we can but persuade the young that 
education can.be got, and that it is valu- 
able,—of quite inestimable value,—half our 
work is done. Is it the fault of human 
nature, or is it that of teachers, that we 
have all crept like snails to school, and 
come away with nimble feet and glad 
hearts? Implant in the mind of the child 
the love of truth, the love of work and 
obedience. Herbert Spencer says that they 
who hope to engender better feelings by 
schooling the mental faculties are irra- 
tional. It would be as wise to attempt to 
teach geometry by giving lessons in Latin. 
But this is not a true view; for it is plain 
that thought influences feeling as feeling 
influences will. Self-respect is the basis of 
every virtue; and the best work the teacher 
can do is to nourish and strengthen self- 
respect. He who steals one’s good name 
is but a petty thief; he who destroys self- 
respect is a murderer. If thou hast self- 
reverence, thou wilt put far away unclean- 
ness of soul and body, insincerity, lying, 
and dishonesty. The test of a school is 
what it does for its inferior students,—the 
dull, the listless, and the unresponsive; for 
students of exceptional powers will edu- 
cate themselves, unless they are put in the 
hands of mind-smotherers and heart-dead- 
eners. The business of the teacher and 
that of the lecturer are diverse. The one 
seeks to get at and draw forth mind; the 
other, to elucidate and commend his sub- 
ject. “Hence,” as Thring says, “a large 
audience stimulates the lecturer, but a large 
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class overwhelms the teacher with despair; 
for he should treat each pupil as an indi- 
vidual and not as a member of a class.” 
To listen, and to listen without patience, to 
hear again and again the same objections, 
doubts, and grievances, confirms one’s au- 
thority. 

Nothing but faith in the power of sym- 
pathy and love can make the teacher an 
educator. The more easy his progress is 
made, the more readily will the child be 
brought to understand the use and necessity 
of labor. The more pleasant his work be- 
comes, the more and higher work will he 
do. Let the educator devote himself wholly 
to forming wise and good men; for wise 
and good men are also true lovers of God 
and their country. 

“One true thought,” says Laurie, “take 
it whence you will, once fairly rooted in 
the mind of a boy, will do more for him, 
whether he is to be a shoemaker or a states- 
man, than grammar or calculus or the syl- 
logism will do.” There is an essential 
distinction between the elementary and the 
higher schools. In the elementary the pu- 
pils are trained to habits of work; in the 
higher, they are educated to self-activity, 
made capable of helping themselves, and 
of fulfilling whatever task may be assigned 
to them. It requires a certain maturity of 
mind to enable us to perceive that we do 
not necessarily know that of which we 
make constant use. Hence the grammar 
of the mother-tongue is apt to be an un- 
profitable study for children. It seems 
probable, indeed, that no one ever acquires 
a mastery of his own language except 
through the study of one that is foreign; 
and for this purpose none have such value 
as the Greek and the Latin. The educa- 
tional worth of the Latin, for us at least, 
is greater than that of-the Greek; for not 
only is our English speech largely of Latin 
origin, but our civilization, our ‘religion, 
our laws and government, are, to a great 
extent, derived from Rome. The Greek, 
however, both as a language and a litera- 
ture, is superior to the Latin. The breath 
which blows through the Greek classics ex- 
hilarates like mountain air; it brings fresh 
thoughts and glad anticipations; it is alive 
with the spirit of freedom and the glow of 
beauty. There the winged words, which 
fan the imaginations of millions, spring 
from the mind of genius as naturally as 
buds open in the air of spring. When I 
recall my early vears in college, I find 
that the books of those in the higher classes 
made a mysterious impression on me, as 
though I felt that in them lay the secret 
and promise of richer life. I did not envy 
the athletes, but the youths of intellect and 
industry seemed to me to have set sail for 
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the isles of the Blest. And now, as it all 
comes back to me, I know by reason as 
then I knew by instinct, how infinitely mind 
excels muscle. 


He knows not what he yet may do, 
Who works end to high aims keeps true. 


A fresh and active spirit in the teacher 
and in the pupil is an indispensable requi- 
site for the best school-work. But nothing 
is so rare; for the teacher is made heavy 
by the monotony and drudgery of his task, 
and the dull teacher makes the pupil dull. 
Is there no remedy? None, except the em- 
ployment of thoroughly educated minds, 
who with profound faith in education, de- 
rived from experience of its efficacy in 
themselves, have in their own thoughts an 
inexhaustible source of sympathy and en- 
thusiasm. The ideal position for the 
teacher is that of the master, who, like 
Plato and Aristotle,—like the Saviour him- 
self,—is surrounded and followed by his 
disciples. But to hold this position, one 
must have a great mind or a great char- 
acter. The more we trust to plans, sys- 
tems, methods, apparatuses, and subject- 
matters of education, the mors feeble and 
faulty will be the education which we give. 


As day by day I older grow 
A deeper longing springs to know, 
Yet would I learn but from the brave. 
“For this, I think,” says Plato, “will be 
conceded to me, that only the brave or vir- 
tuous man can be a teacher.” 
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IF I WERE A SCHOOL OFFICIAL, 
—AND COULD DO IT. 








BY T. E. SANDERS. 





1. I would not employ any teacher whose 
time was not worth fifty dollars a month. 
+ 2. I would have a minimum term of seven 
months in the district schools and nine 
months in towns and villages. 

3. I should make the school houses com- 
pare favorably in neatness and comfort in- 
side and out with the best homes of the 
community. 

4. I would have large play grounds with 
plenty of shade. 

5. I would see that the sanitary condi- 
tions—drainage, water supply, outbuildings, 
light, heat, ventilation, blackboards and 
desks were the best possible. 

6. I would see that a good, well-paid 
janitor looked after the affairs of each 
building. 

7. I would not employ a teacher the sec- 
ond term who did not, in the meantime, 
strive to improve her qualifications. 





8. I would not employ any teacher who 
did not have at least the beginning of a 
professional library, and who did not add 
to it two or three good books each year. 

9. I would not employ any teacher who 
failed to attend the Teachers’ Institutes 
and Associations when it was possible to 
do so. Fossils may be of interest to ge- 
ologists, but the pedagogical fossil creates 
little interest in the school room. 

10. I would employ no teacher who did 
not take and read at least two good educa- 
tional journals. 

I might add I would not be elected for 
the second term, but some one in the future 
might rise up and call me blessed. 


—_-—--> ---- 


THE FELLOW WHO IS DOWN 
AND OUT. 





BY A, E, WINSHIP. 





“ Anp he took him by the right hand, and 
lifted him up; and immediately his feet and 
ankle-bones received strength.” 

It is nearly two thousand years since a 
famous leader of men, out for a morning 
walk, saw a charter member of the Down 
and Out Club in his path. 

Though he was a noted debater and pro- 
found philosopher, he wasted no time in 


argument or on philosophy, but impulsively ‘ 


stooped, and took him by the right hand; 
and immediately the down-and-out fellow 
began walking and leaping and shouting 
for joy. 

This was so unusual that it has been told 
in all civilized lands for nearly two thou- 
sand years. But that was not a circum- 
stance to what Ben Peterson and Bert Hall 
ar doing in Muskegon and Milwaukee, and 
their deeds are not chronicled even in their 
own cities. 

A year ago Ben Peterson was assistant 
chief of police of Muskegon. He was alto- 
gether an exceptional policeman. The boys 
were in love with him, notably the mis- 
chievous and malicious boys. 

J. M. Frost, superintendent of schools, 
had been having all sorts of trouble over 
the truancy problem, when an opportunity 
came to secure a new truancy officer. He 
proposed Ben Peterson, assistant to the 
chief of police. The board protested that 
it could not afford to pay him the needed 
salary. 

“What? Not pay as much to prevent 
criminals as to catch them?” said the 
superintendent; and that settled: it. Ben 
came. 

The first case referred to him was a 
group of four boys, near the end of the 
compulsory school age. Jim was the leader 
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of the bunch. “A bad one,” the teacher 
said. “A desperado,” said another. The 
mother begged Ben not to say anything to 
Jim, for he would run away from home 
and be a thoroughly bad boy if he was sent 
back to school. 

Ben said: “ When he comes home tell him 
there is a gentleman in the other room who 
would like to see him.” 

“How did the fish bite?” was Ben’s 
salutation when Jim came in. Jim soon 
said he would go back to school, and would 
never play “hooky” again, and Ben pro- 
posed to go a-fishing with him some Satur- 
day. 

When Ben was at supper, he was called 
to the door by Jim and his three pals, who 
came to say that they were all coming back 
to school, and would never play “ hooky,” 
and would all go fishing with him and Jim. 

Five months passed since Ben entered 
upon his work, and there were 127 boys 
quietly, happily at work in school who but 
for his methods and personality would have 
been a rebellious set. All sorts of arts and 
devices have been necessary. 

“ Tuggy ” was the leader of the toughest 
gang in the city. Nearly every night they 
would go to one of the schools, and with 
chalk write most vulgar things on the door, 
and draw obscene things. The janitor had 
to go down in the early morning before 
people passed by, and wash it off. There 
was no doubt as to the gang involved, bui 
they were too alert to be caught. 

Ben went to Tuggy’s school, and called 
him out. “Have you ever thought you 
would like to be a policeman sometime?” 

“Bet your life. It’s just what I want 
to do.” 

“Would you like to begin as my assist- 
ant, and report to me regularly?” 

“Just what I’d like best of anything in 
the world.” 

And then Ben assigned him to catch the 
gang of good-for-nothings who were defil- 
ing the property. There was never any- 
body to be caught after that. 

Hallowe’en came soon after, and Ben as- 
signed Tuggy to find some boys to assist 
him and watch the property in that section; 
and for the first time there was no property 
damaged. 

Heretofore the truant officer has had to 
issue threat notices to from ten to fifty par- 
ents a week on account of their truant chil- 
dren. In seventeen weeks Ben has issued 
but one. 

Bert Hall began the helping-hand work 
in Milwaukee the first day of June, I909. 
He soon enlisted four hundred prominent 
men, who contributed to the work and 
agreed to wear a helping-hand button, 
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which indicated that they were ready to be 
responsible for getting a job for at least one 
boy who is down and out, for keeping track 
of him in all ways, and ‘for making a man 
of him by personal attention. In six 
months Bert Hall and his noble four hun- 
dred had got hold of more than seven hun- 
dred of the down-and-out young fellows; 
and on December 1, six months from the 
start, the combined wages of the seven 
hundred was at the rate of $180,000 a year; 
and practically not one of them would have 
been earning a cent, and many of them 
would have been up to mischief. 

A boy in a large retail store stole a total 
of $12.50. Bert Hall was notified, and 
went at once to the store. Soon after he 
entered the office, where the head of the 
department had the bad lad, the proprietor 
was sent for; and, as he was Bert Hall, he 
smiled, for he was wearing one of Bert 
Hall’s buttons. 

“All right, Bert,” said the proprietor, 
“T’ll make this my case.” 

Instantly the defiant boy changed as b: 
magic. He realized that he had a personal 
friend in the head of the house. 

“Let me pay it back, one dollar a week,” 
said the lad, “and I’ll make good. You 
see if I don’t.” Life was a very different 
thing to him, and no less to the proprietor, 
from that moment. 

* And he took him by the right hand, and 
lifted him up; and immediately” he “ re- 
ceived strength.” 


—— 
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NO SUBSTITUTE FOR YOUTH. 








Celebration of his 1o2d birthday by an 
Indiana man serves to recall that while the 
attainment of such an age is not common, 
it does not excite the interest formerly 
taken in those who rounded out a century 
of human life. One authority says a man 
is as old as he feels, and a paragrapher re-- 
marks that a woman is “as old as she 
looks. At any rate, people apparently are 
living longer as well as faster than they 
did a half century ago. Many men and 
women have lived to be a century old, and 
. the past is any indication of the future, 

a greater number will reach that age ir 
coming years. 

Age is more or less relative, dependi« 
upon the maturity of those who discuss it. 
Youth is likely to look upon thirty as old 
age; but the person of thirty regards such 
an age as a mere beginning. Youth, in 
turn, regards forty as near the deadline 
of usefulness, while forty realizes that real 
maturity is still ahead. Newspapers have 
spoken of the youth of national candidates 
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this campaign. Franklin D. Roosevelt, at 
thirty-eight, is spoken of as a mere boy. 
Governor: Cox is fifty and Senator Harding 
is fifty-five, yet nobody of mature age re 
gards either of the presidential candidates 
as an old man. 

Nobody, so far, has found a real substi- 
tute for youth, although some surgical ex- 
periments are asserted to have been suc- 
cessful in restoring vitality and youthful 
spirits. Youth, after all, is a state of mind 
as well as a span of years. Men and 
women are not old at sixty: they are not old 
at seventy, and when eighty is reached 
many of them refuse to be shelved. One’s 
outlook upon life is likely to determine 
whether one is to continue real living or go 
to seed. Years ago men retired at forty 
or fifty and were not worth much to their 
communities after that. Now a man stays 
in the harness, alternating work and play. 
So, in reality, he never grows old in spirit, 
regardless of an accumulation of many 
years when birthdays come. Old age is 
something of a habit. It is easy enough to 
acquire if one seeks it, but if youth is de- 
sired one may have it, and forget about the 
birthdays. 


Mo 


LEARN TO SPEAK CORRECTLY. 





ye you are young learn to use 
words properly, with their correct 
meaning. Below are some common errors 
made in conversation and in writing. It 
pays to be particular in the choice of words 
while one is young, especially if he desires 
to become cultured and refined in speech, 
as who does not? 

Perhaps there is no word in the English 
language that is so over worked as “ awful.” 
Girls have “an awful good time,” an 
“awful teacher,” or see “an awful sweet 
hat.” With boys the “weather is awful 
hot,” or they “get awful tired,” or “ awful 
mad.” What they mean to say is that they 
had a very good time, or saw a pretty hat, 
or the teacher was exacting, the weather is 
very warm, or they are very tired, or they 
were hungry. “Awful” means full of 
awe, or with reverential fear. 

“Apt” is wrongly used for liable or 
likely. To be “apt” is to be quick to learn, 
to be skillful or handy. A boy may be 
liable to catch the fever, or forget his 
lesson, and yet not apt to do either. 

“May I take you apart for a moment?” 
said one gentleman to another, to whom he 
desired to speak in private. “Certainly, 
sir, if you will promise to put me together 
again.” The word the gentleman should 
have used was “aside, not apart.” 

“T was just going to do it,” is the answer 
Mary gives when her mother reproves her 
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for not obeying her promptly. What Mary 
should say is, “I was about to do it.” 
“Just” should not be used in the sense of 
now. 

“Love” is another overworked word 
with our boys and.girls. You love your 
mother and father, sister and brother. Do 
not say you “love candy,” or “ melons,” or 
“peaches,” or anything you eat. Love is 
an emotion of the heart, but not of the 
palate. You like candy or peaches or 
melons. 

Many speak of “ catching the car,” mean- 
ing to reach the car; or if the car is in 
motion, they run and overtake it, or catch 
up with it. They may “catch” the small- 
pox, but they do not “catch” the car. To 
“catch” is to seize, to take, to capture. 

Sometimes you ask your mother, “Can 
I go out?” You should say, “May I go 
out?” That is, ask if you have her per- 
mission to go. To inquire if you “can” is 
to ask if you are physically able. 

Some speak of their “ friends,” referring 
to those with whom they are acquainted, or 
whom they have known a short time. 
They should speak of such persons as ac- 
quaintances. A philosopher says “ He who 
finds a dozen ‘ friends” in the course of a 
lifetime may esteem himself fortunate.” 
To judge from the conversation of many, 
one would suppose that “friends” could be 
picked up daily anywhere. A friend is éne 
joined to another by affection, by mutual 
good-will and esteem, a well-wisher. One 
says, “There is a Friend that sticketh 
closer that a brother.” 

One of the most abused words is “ got.” 
A boy says, “I have got a cold,” when he 
means he has a cold. A girl remarks, “ My 
mother has got a fine head of hair,” which 
would only be true if her mother wore a 
wig; otherwise the word “got” should be 
omitted. A boy says to his teacher, “I 
have got to go home at recess; my mother 
says so,” when he should say, “I must go 
home at recess; my mother desires it.” 
When you go to a store, do not ask the 
proprietor, “ Have you got sugar, or canned 
corn?” Correctly speaking, “to get” is 
to acquire, to earn, to gain, to come in pos- 
session of. Hence, a man may say, “I 
have got (or gotten) more corn this year 
than my neighbor,” because I tilled my field 
better than he. But he should not say, “I 
have got a longer nose than my neighbor,” 
however long his nose may be, unless it be 
an artificial nose. 

Many of you say, “We have twenty 
scholars in our class,” or “ninety scholars 
in our school,” when you should say, 
“pupils.” A “scholar,” strictly speaking, 
is a learned man, or one who devotes him- 
self to writing, in the sense of literature. 
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A “pupil” is one who is under instruction, 
a young person who attends school. 

Do not mistake the use of the words 
“ purpose ” and “ propose.” To “ purpose” 
means to “intend,” while “propose” is to 
“offer,” “‘I propose to give you a good 
thrashing,” said William’s father. “Thanks, 
but I decline the proposal,” replied William, 
with more exactness than politeness. The 
father intended saying, “I purpose giving 
you a thrashing.” 

“Mary looked beautifully,” is not cor- 
rect; Mary does not perform any act of 
looking with her eyes. It is not the man- 
ner of looking that is meant, but Mary’s 
appearance to the speaker. “ Mary looked 
beautiful” is correct. We qualify what a 
person does by using an adverb; what a 
person is by an adjective. It is correct to 
say, “she looked coldly on him,” referring 
to her manner of looking, but “ She looks 
cold,’ if she is suffering by reason of 
weather. 

A landlord notified his tenant that he 
would “raise” his rent. “Thank you. I 
find it hard to raise it myself,” was the 
reply of the tenant. What the landlord 
meant to say was that he intended to in- 
crease the rent. Some people say, “I was 
raised in the country.” Boys and girls are 
not “raised,” but calves, cabbages, and 
corn are. Children are “reared,” or 
“brought up.” 

These are a few of many errors that we 
fall into in conversation. It will pay any 
young person to keep his ears open, and 
to correct his own mistakes. But don’t be 
a pedant or a “ crank.”—Christian Work. 





LITERARY SAHARAS. 

“Most homes,” says a teacher in a Penn- 
sylvania normal school, “are literary 
Saharas, so far as children’s books are con- 
cerned, and it is the parents’ fault.” Yes, 
it is the parents’ fault, and one that teach- 
ers and those who come into contact with 
“other people’s children” only occasionally 
cannot be expected to do much to correct. 
The pity of it is that children’s books, both 
good and readable, are now almost as plen- 
tiful as books intended for old people. And 
yet the literary Sahara persists in many a 
home. 

Sometimes the children are not en- 
couraged to read at all, but are allowed to 
grow up with a positive aversion for books. 
In other cases the encouragement may not 
be lacking, but proper discrimination is. 
The child is allowed to read anything and 
everything, and that’s as unfortunate as if 
he were not encouraged to read at all. The 
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proper and wise development of youthful 


| literary tastes is likely to fare quite as badly 


in a sea of unworthy books as in a literary 
Sahara. 

Parents who do not know what their 
children read, and do not care, are alto- 
gether lacking in a proper perception of 
their duty. A little helpful guidance will 
really work wonders. 

It is also very largely the teacher’s fault 
as there is so little instruction given to in- 
spire a love of reading. The average 
teacher is seldom broadly read or has any 
deep love for literature. Hence in our 
schools very little attention is paid to Eng- 
lish composition or to any notice of English 
classics. The boy and girl graduate, and 
become in time parents. Never at school 
being led in gentle paths to know what 
standard literature is, or having imbibed no 
love of reading on any line, it stands to 
reason they are not likely to be carefully 
inclined to bring up their children in a dif- 
ferent line from their own. 

Hence the great carelessness parents 
show in regard to such books as their chil- 
dren bring to the home. If it is not an 
entire Sahara, it tolerates what is poor and 
foolish in current writings and actually 
much that is harmful. If early training in 
the schools properly fashioned the mind of 
the coming parent, a taste for good reading 
would be planted in the youthful mind so 
that it would grow and produce fruit. 

It should be remembered that a love of 
reading is not an inherent desire. A few 
boys and girls take to it natuarlly, but the 
great majority have to be led into it, as thev 
are in ordinary school studies. Few chil- 
dren take an interest, by natural impulse. 
in arithmetic, geography, grammar, history 
and so on, but if properly taught they soon 
learn to like them and become ardent stu- 
dents therein. So it is with literature. If 
a boy or girl gets no inkling of it, if the 


| best books are not mentioned to them, if 


interest is not aroused at home or school, 
how is either to have any knowledge of it? 

If the ordinary students are not taught 
how would that boy know anything about 
them? So you cannot teach a boy what is 
a good or bad book or inspire a love of 
reading unless he is brought into contact 
with the best in literature either at home 
or school. Hence the importance of having 
more of English composition, and the best 
in English thought, claiming a conspicuous 
place in school studies. 

The boy can do without grammar if he 
reads Shakespeare; without so much arith- 
metic if he reads Walter Scott; without so 
much geography if he learns to love our 
American classics—say, Cooper’s whole- 
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some stories mixed with much important 
American history. If you wish culture it 
must be taught the youthful mind. When 
it is, there will be few literary Saharas to 
complain about. 

Even the old school books that used to be 
everywhere are not now found in the homes 
of the people, though in many ways the 
schools have been much improved. The 
district now lends books to the pupils 
(“free books”) and calls them in at the 
end of the school term. A school book 
that a pupil has used faithfully should 
always be given to such pupil as personal 


property. * 





THE RAW MATERIAL. 


T was on Houston Street, New York, that 
Mr. Harms, the evening-school teacher, 
and Mike met at a corner on a certain De- 
cember evening. Mike was running, and 
Mr. Harms was walking fast, for there was 
snow on the ground and frost in the air. 

“ Mike,” he said, “isn’t this almost too 
cold to be out barefooted?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the answer, “but I don’t 
want to miss a night at de evenin’ school.” 

“ Well, what’s the trouble?” 

“ Me fadder is mendin’ me shoes to-night, 
for he can’t fix ’em any odder time.” 

Now Mike had been working hard all 
day, as he did every day, in a big factory, 
and had another good excuse, that of phys- 
ical fatigue, for staying at home. 

Mr. Harms felt very proud of his con- 
stancy—the more proud when he remem- 
bered that Mike had joined the school only 
two months before, and although “sharp” 
as a lad could be, seemed at that time not 
to care to learn anything except the ways 
and habits that drag a man down. 

Mike’s transformation had begun. Here 
was proof of it. But besides school ac- 
quirements, there are such things as nat- 
ural virtues, and later in the same evening 
Mr. Harms proved: that his pupils were 
already well grounded in these. 

“Cold night, boys,” the teacher said, as 
he faced his class. 

“Yes, sir,” came back in the full-throated 
chorus that seems distinctive of the New 
York evening schools. 

“T saw a barefooted boy running down 
Houston Street to-night,” the teacher went 
on, “and when he told me he had to come 
just as he was, or miss school, I felt proud 





of him—and the rest of my boys, for I | 


don’t think he was the only one who would 
do it, do you?” 
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Meanwhile Mike, in his seat by the radi- 
ator, was getting uneasy. 

“Never mind, Mike,” added the teacher. 
“None of us is ashamed of being poor, but 
we shall be ashamed if we always stay 
poor.” 

Suddenly a hand went up. “Mr. Harms, 
please may-I leave the room? I want to go 
home and come right back.” “Mr. Harms, 
may I?” said two other boys at once. 
“Mr. Harms, I want to go, too,” said still 
a fourth. Ordinarily the teacher would 
have said something else than the “ Yes” 
he returned to each, but he felt sure that 
this was no common case and that he was 
doing right. Very promptly, too, the four 
boys came back. 

One brought a pair of shoes to lend Mike 
to wear home; one a pair that Mike could 
have, “if he wouldn’t mind the patch”; one 
a pair that Mike was welcome to, because 
the owner had outgrown them, and the 
fourth boy brought an overcoat which had 
become too small for him, but which proved 
to fit Mike well. So that was the end of 
his troubles, for that time. 

The little incident is true; but its chief 
value is that it is characteristic of the “raw 
material” that the evening schools in the 
great cities find to work upon. Such ma- 
terial is capable of being molded to sturdy 
citizenship, and although the work is not 
always easy, it is worth while. 


ia 
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BREAKING UP THE GANGS. 





BREAKING up of the corner gangs of 
New York is a work instituted by Richard 
E. Enright, police commissioner, of which 
little has been told. It is the care of Mrs. 
Eleanor O’Grady, fifth deputy police com- 
missioner, who receives the reports from 
the special duty officers permanently placed 
in all of the station houses of the greater 
city. 

“Last year we handled 30,000 boys and 
girls under sixteen years, keeping their 
names off the police records,” said Lieu- 
tenant McCann, of the Mercer street sta- 
tion. “The commissioner has always held 
that a growing boy has a right to get a 
chance in the world. He stopped the put- 
ting of their names on the police records 
and instituted the plan of having them call 
around every week to talk things over. 

“In my district I have had over 200 © 
boys this year. All were lads who had 
been arrested for minor offenses, loafing in 
the street, gambling, truancy or destroying 


The replies showed more than one opin- | park shrubbery. Not really bad boys— 


ion, but they were on the whole quite satis- | 


factory. 


just starting on the wrong road. Our sys- 
tem is to keep in direct touch with each 
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boy a month or two and make a friend of 
him. The plan works out well, for the 
boy feels independent, and does not become 
a gang follower. 

“We give the boys when they call, 
lessons in patriotism. Surprising how 
many are in ignorance of American his- 
tory. I asked one who George Washington 
was, and he replied: ‘That is the guy who 
run a market on the West Side.’ He re- 
ferred to the Washington Market. An- 
other questioned about the ‘Star Spangled 
Banner’ said, ‘My sister Mayme wore one 
to the chauffeurs’ masquerade ball last 
week.’ I like to drilf them in arithmetic 
and usually catch them off guard with the 
problem: ‘If one and one-half pounds of 
sugar cost eight ecnts, how much will two 
pounds cost?’ We also teach them the 
constitution of the United States. After 
the period when they come to the station 
house has ended, we still keep in friendly 
touch with them at their homes.” 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


“Choose a book for children,’ says 
Ruskin, “ for what is in it, not for what is 
out of it; for some good, or worth, or 
dignity, not because it is harmless.” 

It’s rather a good point to make, isn’t it? 
Many of us are apt to take the negative 
view when choosing children’s literature. 
We do not want this or that. A book must 
not have such and such a quality. We are 
not apt to throw our “don’ts” to the wind 
and come out positively for what we do 
want. We are timid. We go negatively. 

Yet it isn’t what a book lacks, but what 
it possesses, that makes its appeal to a 
child, and has the power of influencing him. 
How much wiser, therefore, to choose a 
book, as Ruskin says, for some ideal for 
good, or worth, or dignity, that will have 
effect in moulding the child’s character. If 
the child lacks courage, give him books with 
red-blooded heroes, clean men, of course, 
men to idealize, but, nevertheless, men 
whose courage is not questioned. Uncon- 
sciously the little reader will pluck up heart 
and grow valiant. If a child is cruel, let 
his or her books tell of gentle.men and 
women, who yet are fine and worthy of 
hero-worship. If the youngster is too 
quiet, too inclined to stay indoors, let his 
reading be of the fascinations of nature. 
But in each case give him something in his 
reading; a positive good, not a mere lack of 
evil. 

What a child shall read is often a puz- 
zling problem to conscientious parents. A 
little dip once a week, possibly with the 
mother as guide, into Stevenson’s “A 
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Child’s Garden of Verses,” will prove en- 
joyable to many a child. Two small boys 
of a certain family eagerly await Sunday 
afternoon when the mother reads to them 
stories from the Bible. No other book in 
all the world like this in the hands of a 
Christian mother, as Ruskin knew, and as 
we know, from glad experience. 

A list of books for boys published re- 
cently included, of course, Andersen’s and 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, also “Plutarch 
Lives”; Twain’s “Tom Sawyer,” and 
“Huckelberry Finn”; “Cadet Days,” by 
King; Robinson Cursoe; Swiss Family 
Robinson; “Treasure Island” by Steven- 
son; “ Behind the Lines,” and “ Halfback,” 
by Barbour; Scott’s “Ivanhoe”; “ Captains 
Courageous,” by Kipling; “The Leather- 
stocking Tales,” by Cooper. Any librarian, 
too, will help parents out in choosing books 
for children. 

Right food for the mind is as important 
as right food for the body, and parents who 
maintain no oversight over their children’s 
reading are doing these children a great 
wrong. The bias of life may be given by 
the books a child reads. Even if the effect 
is not quite so serious as this, harm may be 
done that will take years to mend, or, on 
the other hand, the coming years may be 
made happier and more full of usefulness 
because of inspiring reading. 

And not only should a child be given 
good reading, but a taste for reading should 
be cultivated. Sir John Herschel’s prayer 
is worth considering: If I were to pray for 
a taste that would standby one under every 
variety of circumstances and be a source of 
happiness and cheerfulness to me through 
life and a shield against its ills, however 
things might go amiss, it would be a taste 
tur reading.” 
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THE BEST OF LIFE. 


WO men of middle age made at dif- 
ferent times a visit to a ‘mountain vil- 

lage remote from the path of travel, and 
separated by the estranging mountain 
ranges from the activities of the world. 
One man made a report on the people 
which placed them among the abandoned. 
He said that the storekeeper of the place 
was a villainous curmudgeon, who placed 
scant value upon the cardinal virtues. The 
postmaster was a vulgar and brutal animal, 
who studied to disoblige the people. The 
guide was a rascal who maltreated his 
family. The stage driver was a brute who 
could not drive. The women of the village 
were obnoxious barbarians, who should not 
be at large. Their voices were shrill and 
repellent; their complexious were bad; 
their cooking was infernal, and, altogether, 
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the village and the people were a blot on 
the map; they cumbered the earth, and 
were a living testimony to the truth of the 
doctrine of original sin. 

The other visitor made a different report. 
He said that the storekeeper, though a 
rough and ready man, had displayed the 
finest of the rugged virtues when the vil- 
lage was visited by a dangerous contagious 
disease a few years ago. The postmaster, 
he said, was noted for his harsh and rau- 
cous voice, and bellowed at his customers 
and all the people in a semi-humorous, 
serio-comic manner, which might be mis- 
taken by a stranger who did not under- 
stand him as an exhibition of ill nature and 
roughness, but as a matter of fact the 
people trusted him and believed in him as a 
loyal and staunch friend, who had been 
known to make the readiest sacrifices when 
called upon in a good cause. The guide of 
whom evil report had been given was a 
hero for the whole region, because he had 
displayed the rarest courage and fidelity 
when put to the test, and the women of the 
village, who endured lives of hardship and 
self-abnegation, were living and inspiring 
examples of a pertinacious devotion and 
courage which would have done honor to 
any cause and any age. 

The explanation of the diametrically op- 
posed reports is to be found in the differ- 
ence in the character and temperament of 
the men who observed the community. 
One went there with a jaundiced mind and 
soured spirit, and he saw nothing but evil. 
The other went in generous mood and with 
open mind, searching for the best, and he 
found beauty and virtue. 

The strange thing about human beings 
is this: That those who look for the evil 
can find it, because human beings are a 
mixture of good and evil. In some the 
virtue predominates and in some the evil 
has the upper hand, but few living human 
beings are without some fine qualities. He 
who looks for the bad will center his gaze 
upon it and fail to see the good, though it 
outweigh the evil. He who looks for the 
best will find the good, at least, and will get 
a truer view of mankind. The same rule 
holds true as to life. The world is largely 
what we make it ourselves. Myriads go 
through life with an obscured vision and a 
dark outlook, just as some men go along, 
day after day and year after year, with 
their heads down, oblivious of the beauty of 
the sunset, the splendor of the clouds, the 
infinite loveliness of the foliage and land- 
scape, the charm of the fresh May morn- 
ing, the delight expressed by animated na- 
ture. The see only the obstacles on the 
footpath. The tracery of the dew on bush 





and grass suggests no thought save the pos- 
sibility of getting wet feet. The contours 
of vale and hill mean simply the work of 
climbing acclivities. The sunrise suggests 
merely the heat of midday, and the sutle 
melancholy of falling night raises in their 
minds only the thought of the expenditure 
to be made for lighting the house. The 
poet Wordsworth’s message to them is 
nothing: 

For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity. 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts, 
And rolls through all things. 


There is much woe in the world. Some 
of it is ineradicable, apparently, but it would 
astound many a wretched human being to 
learn how much of the misery is purely 
imaginative and easily avoidable. Health 
and strength, means and circumstance, for- 
tune and fate play their parts, undoubtedly ; 
but when all is said, a great proportion of 
what is called misfortune is due to the 
false and narrow view which the individual 
takes of life, and to his inability or disin- 
clination to grasp that which is lovely and 
of good report within his reach. The aim 
should be to shun the pessimist and pessi- 
mism. Dryden summed up the philosophy 
of defeat and disappointment in these lines: 
When I consider life, ’tis all a cheat. 

Yet fool’d with hope, men favor the deceit; © 

Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay. 

To-morrow’s falser than the former day; 

Lies worse, and while it says we shall be blest 

With some new joys, cuts off what we possest. 

Strange cozenage! none would live past years 

again. 

Yet all hope pleasure in what remain; 

And from the dregs of life think to receive 

What the first sprightly running could not 
give. 

Macaulay says that scarcely anything 
finer can be found in the range of litera- 
ture than these lines. He is right when he 
appraises them as a strong, brilliant ex- 
ample of literary expression, but as phi- 
losophy they are inconceivably depressing. 
There is one strange thing about this phj-e 
losophy, that it is true for those who adopt 
it because it bring misery and unhappi- 
ness, while those who reject it and look for 
the best and cherish hope find that it is 
utterly false and base. 
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HOW TO TRAIN UP A PARENT IN 
THE WAY HE SHOULD GO. 





BY DINAH MARIA MULOCH. 


H dear! I’m afraid I shall never man- 
age to bring up my mother properly,” 
was the remark once made by a rather fast 
young lady, to whom the old-fashioned in- 
stitution of “mothers” was no doubt a 
rather inconvenient thing. “My friend,’ 
said an old Quaker to a lady who contem- 
plated adopting a child, “I know not how 
far thou wilt succeed in educating her, but 
I am quite certain she will educate thee.” 
Often when I look around on the world of 
parents and children, I think of those two 
contradictory speeches, and of the truth 
that lies between them. 

The sentiment may be very heretical, but 
I have often wondered how many out of 
the thousands of children born annually in 
England alone come to parents who at all 
deserve the blessing. Not one half, cer- 
tainly—even among the mothers. Halve 
that again, and I believe you will come to 
the right percentage as regards the fathers. 

It is sometimes said that children of the 
present day are made too much of. Per- 
haps so. They but follow the fashion of 
the age—any thing but a heroic or ascetic 
age. No doubt they are a little “ spoiled.” 
So are we all. But the errors of the par- 
ents, from which theirs arise, are a much 
more serious matter. How to train up th. 
parents in the way they should go is < 
necessity which, did it force itself upon the 
mind of any school-board, would be found 
quite as important as the education of the 
children. 

When we think of them, poor helpless 
little creatures! who never asked to be 
born, who from birth upward are so utterly 
dependent upon the two other creatures t: 
whom they owe their existence—a debt for 
which it is supposed they can never be 
sufficiently grateful—do not our hearts 
yearn over them with pity, or grow hot 
with indignation? This even without need 
of such stories as we are continually hear- 
ing—I take three at random from to-day’s 
newspaper—of the drunken father who 
amused himself with dashing his three- 
years-old child against the table till he ac- 
cidently dashed out its brains; of the 
woman who thrice in one afternoon tried 
to drop her baby among the horses and 
carriages in High Holborn; of the boy of 
four and a half flogged almost to death by 
a school-board teacher for not doing his 
sums and not answering when spoken to; 
which case the magistrate—doubtless him- 
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self a father—curtly dismissed, saying, “ If 
discipline were not to be maintained, what 
was the education of boys to come to?” 

However, putting aside these public 
facts, let us come upon our own private ex- 
perience, and ask ourselves honestly how 
many people we know who are—or are 
likely to prove—really good fathers and 
mothers? wise, patient, judicious? firm, 
watchful, careful, and loving? Above all 
things, just; since, so deeply is implanted in 
the infant mind this heavenly instinct, that 
if I were asked what is most important in 
the bringing up of a child, love or justice, 
I think I should say justice. 

To be just is the very: first lesson that a 
parent requires to learn. The rights of the 
little soul, which did not come into the 
world of its own accord, nor indeed was 
taken into consideration in the matter at 
all—for do any in marrying think of the 
sort of fathers of mothers they are giving 
to their offspring?—the rights of this off- 
spring, physical, mental, and moral, are at 
once most obvious and least regarded. The 
new-born child is an interest, a delight, a 
pride; the parents exult over it, as over 
any other luxury or amusement; but how 
seldom do they take to heart the solemn 
responsibility of it, or see a face divine, 
as it were, looking out at them from the 
innocent baby-face, or ponder the warning 
of Christ Himself—“ Whoso shall offend 
one of these little ones which believe in me, 
it were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were 
dorwned in the depth ofthe sea.” 

There could hardly be a stronger expres- 
sion of the way in which God—the Chris- 
tian God—views the relation between par- 
ents and children. Yet most young par- 
ents, who until now have been accustomed 
to think only of themselves or of one an- 
other, take the introduction of the uncon- 
scious third as their natural possession, 
seldom doubting that it is wholly theirs to 
bring up as they please, and that they are 
quite capable of so doing. 

Constantly one hears the remark, “Oh! 
I would not take the responsibility of an- 
other person’s child.” Does that imply that 
they feel at liberty to da as they like with 
their own? I fear it does; and that law 
and custom both appear to sanction this 
delusion. Nobody must “interfere” be- 
tween parent and child, at least not till the 
case comes within a degree or two of child- 
murder. The slow destruction of soul and 
body which, through ignorance or careless- 
ness, goes on among hundreds of children, 
not only in humble, but in many respect- 
able and well-regulated households, society 
never notices. I suppose even the most 
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daring philanthropist would never venture 
to bring in a bill for claiming the children 
of unworthy parents, and snatching them 
from ruin by annihilating all parental rights 
and making them children of the State. 
Yet such a proceeding would benefit the 
new generation to an incalculable degree. 

“Train up a child in the way he should 
go,” is the advice in every body’s mouth, 
but who thinks of training the parents? 
Does not almost every body strictly hold 
that the mere fact of parenthood implies 
all that is necessary for the up-bringing of 
the child ?—all the love, all the wisdom, all 
the self-denial? Does it often occur to the 
average young man and young woman, 
bending together over the cradle of their 
first-born, that the little thing, whose teach- 
ers they are proudly constituting them- 
selves to be, is much more likely to be the 
unconscious agent in teaching them? 

And the education begins at once. How 
amusing and at the same time how satis- 
factory it is to see a young fellow, who 
throughout his bachelor days has been a 
selfish egotist—most young bachelors are— 
obliged now to think of something and 
somebody besides himself; to give up not 
a few of. his own personal comforts, and 
find himself forced to play second fiddle in 
his own home—where the one important 
object, for the time being, is “the baby.” 

I have spoken of rights. This is the 
only instance I know in which they are 
not mutual, but entirely one-sided. The 
new-born babe owes absolutely nothing to 
the parents beyond the physical fact of 
existence. All moral claims are on its side 
alone. The parents are responsible for it, 
soul and body, for certainly the first twenty 
years; nor even after that is it easy to 
imagine circumstances which could wholly 
set them free. The most sorely tried 
father and mother could hardly cast adrift 
their erring offspring without a lurking un- 
easiness of conscience as to how far these 
errors were owing to themselves and their 
up-bringing. For, save in every rare 
cases, where far-back types crop out again, 
and are most difficult to deal with, there is 
seldom a “ black sheep” in any family with- 
out the parents having been to blame. 

“Why, I brought up my children all 
alike,” moans some virtuous progenitor of 
such. “ How does it happen that this one 
has turned out so different from the rest?” 

Just, my good friend, because you did 
bring them up all alike. You had not the 
sense to see that the same training which 
makes one often mars another; or else that 
in training them, it was necessary to train 
yourself first. Meaning to be a guide, you 
were only a finger-post, which points the 
way to others, but stands still itselt. 








The very first lesson a parent has to learn 
is that whatever he attempts to teach, he 
must himself first practice. Whatever he 
wishes his child to avoid, he must make 
up his mind to renounce; and that from the 
very earliest stage of existence, and down 
to the minutest things. In young children 
the imitative faculty is so enormous, the 
reasoning power so small, that one can not 
be too careful, even with infants, to guard 
against indulging in a harsh tone, a brusque 
manner, a sad or angry look. As far as 
is possible, the tender bud should live in an 
atmosphere of sunshine, under which it 
may safely and happily unfold, hour by 
hour and day by day. To effect this there 
is required from the parents, or those who 
stand in the parents’ stead, an amount of 
self-control and self-denial which would be 
almost impossible had not Heaven im- 
planted on the one side maternal instinct, 
on the other that extraordinary winning 
charm which there is about young crea- 
tures, making us put up with their endless 
waywardness, and love them all the better 
the more trouble they give us. 

That is—mothers do. When I said “ ma- 
ternal instinct” I spoke advisedly and in 
tentionally. Of paternal instinct there is 
almost none. A man is proud of his sons 
and daughters because they are his sons 
and daughters—bound to carry down his 
name to posterity; but he rarely takes in- 
terest in any body else’s children, and in 
his own mainly so far as they contribute 
to his pleasure, amusement, or dignity. 
The passionate love a woman often has for 
another woman’s children, and often for 
the feeblest, naughtiest, ugliest of her own, 
is to men a thing unknown. Two thirds 
of paternal love is pure pride, and the re- 
maining third, not seldom, pure egotism. 

Therefore for the first seven, nay, ten 
years of a child’s life, it should in most 
cases be left as much as possible to the care 
of women. Not that every woman has the 
motherly heart; but the fatherly heart is ; 
rare thing still. Besides, men’s work in the 
world naturally unfits them for the man- 
agement of children. It is hard for a man, 
who has been worried in business all day 
long, to come home and be pestered by = 
crying child; even though the poor inno- 
cent can not help itself—is probably only 
tired or sick or hungry. But the father 
will not see this; he will see only the child 
annoys him, and must therefore be 
“naughty.” 

“And when naughty, of course it must 
be punished,” I heard a middle-aged father 
once say with virtuous complacency. “ My 
boy is only eleven months old—yet I as- 
sure you I have whipped him three times.” 

Whipped him three times! And the 
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mother allowed it—the young mother who 
sat smiling and beautifully dressed at the 
head of the table. But what is the good of 
calling names? the man was simply ignor- 
ant. For all his grand assumption of pa- 
rental authority, he had not the wit to see 
that for the first year, perhaps two years of 
our life, here can be no such thing as moral 
“naughtiness.” Existence is so purely 
physical that if we only take care of the 
little body, the mind will take care of itself. 
Anybody who has had much to do with 
young children must acknowledge that in 
spite of the doctrine of original sin, nearly 
every childish fault is a reflected fault, the 
copy of something in other people. If any 
one will take the trouble to notice his own 
faults or peculiarities—which we are all 
rather slow to do—it will account for a 
good many “naughtinesses” which he 
punishes in his offspring. 

It is often strange and sad to see how 


hard grown-up people—especially men—are | 


upon children: expecting from five—or say 
ten years old—an amount of patience, dili- 
gence, self-control, and self-denial which 


they themselves at fifty-odd have seldom | 


succeeded in attaining to. But I repeat, so 
few men are by temperament, circum- 
stances, or habits in the least fitted for the 
management of children, that the advice I 
give to all sensible wives and capable 
mothers concerning their little ones is this 
—Save their fathers from them, and save 
them from their fathers. 

Not but that there are fathers true and 
tender, firm as a man ought to be, unselfish 
and patient as, happily, most women are; 
to whose breast the youngest child runs in 
any trouble—“Oh, it’s always papa who 
comforts us ”—and of whom the elder ones 
say fondly, “ We mind one look of papa’s 
more than twenty scoldings.” But such 
are the exceptions. The average of men 
and fathers are, I solemnly believe, quite 
unfitted, both by nature or habit, for the 
upbringing of children. Thus, necessarily 
the duty falls on the mother. And why 
not? What higher destiny? 

There is a class of women who consider 
that they have a higher destiny; that to 
help in the larger work of the world, to 
continue their own mental culture, is far 
more important than to bring up the next 
generation worthily. Both duties are ex- 
cellent in their way, but there are plenty 
of unmarried childless women, and women 
with no domestic instincts, to do the former 
—mothers alone can do the latter. True, 
it exacts the devotion of the entire life: a 
real mother has no time for gay society, 
nor intellectual development except such as 
she is always gaining through her children; 
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she must make up her mind to the fact that 
they and her husband compose her whole 
world and fill up her life. 

And what better world? what nobler life? 
Even if she is worn out, “like a rose-tree 
in full bearing,” and drops off when her 
destiny is done? No matter, she has ful- 
filled it, and she is and she will be blessed. 

Not, however, unless she has thoroughly 
fulfilled it. The mere fact of bringing 
eight or ten children into the world does 
not in the least imply true motherhood. If 
she leaves them to nurses and governesses ; 
if she shirks any of the anxious cares, per- 
petual small worries, and endless self-abne- 
gations which are her natural portion, the 
underside to her infinite blessings, she does 
not deserve these last. Not every mother 


| is born with the mother’s heart; I have 


known many an maiden aunt who had it, 
and I have heard of mothers of many chil- 
dren who owned to “hating” every child 
as it came, and only learning to love the 
helpless innocent from a sense of duty. 
But duty often teaches love, and responsi- 
bility produces the capacity for it. Many a 
light-minded, light-hearted girl, who has 
danced and flirted and _ sentimentalized 
through her happy spring-time, finds the 
sweet compulsion of nature too strong for 
her; very soon she forgets all her follies 
and settles down into the real mother, 
whom love instructs in all things neces- 
sary; who shirks from no trouble, is equal 
to all duties; is to her children nurse, com- 
panion, playfellow, as well as doctress, 
seamstress, teacher, friend—everything in 
short. The father may be more or less 
to the child, as his occupation and his own 
peculiarities allow; but the mother must be 
all in all, or God help the children! 

Granting that the mother-love is there, 
is love sufficient? Not always. It will not 
make up for the lack of common-sense, 
self-control, accurate and orderly ways: 

The reason firm the temperate will; 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill. 
Nor does the mere fact of parenthood by a 
sort of divine right constitute all parents 
infallible, as they are so apt to suppose, and 
by their conduct expect, their children to 
believe. 

The child will not believe it, not after 
the very first, unless the parent prove it: 
and this by something stronger than bare 
assertion or natural instinct. It may be a 
dangerous thing to suggest, but I am afraid 
the idea of some mysterious instinctive 
bond between parent and child is a mere 
superstition. No doubt the feeling is there, 
but it may be exercised equally with or 
without the tie of blood. Suppose, un- 
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known to these tender young parents, an- 
other infant, a “changling child,” were to 
be secretly put into the cradle over which 
they bend so fondly? They would feel 
toward it exactly the same _ sensations. 
Also, if any aunt, grandmother, or even 
ordinary stranger, should fulfill toward that 
child all the duties of a parent, the love 
won, and deserved, would be a true filial 
affection. The instinct of blood, as people 
call it, acts admirably as a cement to other 
ties; but of itself, save in poetical fancy, it 
has no existence. Nothing but the wildest 
imagination could have made George 
Eliot’s ‘Spanish Gypsy,” tenderly reared 
and betrothed to the man she loved, elope 
at once with her Zingaro father whom she 
had never seen in her life before. And 
nothing but the most extraordinary moral 
twist could make people condemn, as I 
have heard condemned, Silas Marner’s be- 
loved Eppie, because, placed between her 
adopted father, to whom she owed every- 
thing, and her flesh-and-blood father, to 
whom she owed nothing but her birth, she 
never hesitated in choosing the former. 

A parent, unlike a poet, is not born—he 
is made. There are certain things which 
he has at once to learn, or he will have no 
more influence over his child than if he 
were a common stranger. First, he must 
institute between himself and his child that 
which is as important between child and 
parent as between man and God—the sense, 
not of absolute obedience, as is so often 
preached, but of absolute reliance, which 
produces obedience. To gain obedience, 
you must first set yourself to deserve it. 
Whatever you promise your little one, how- 
ever small the thing may seem to you, and 


’ whatever trouble it costs you, perform it. 


Never let the doubt enter that innocent 
mind that you say what you do not mean, 
or will not act up to what you say. Make 
as few prohibitory laws as you can, but, 
once made, keep to them. In what is 
granted, as in what is denied, compel your- 
self, however weary or worried or im- 
patient, to administer ‘always evenhanded 
justice. “Fiat justitia, ruat ccelum,” (Let 
justice prevail though the heaven fali) is 
a system much more likely to secure your 
child’s real affection than all the petting and 
humoring so generally indulged in, to give 
pleasure or save trouble, not to your little 
ones, but to yourself. 

A very wise woman once sonsoled an 
over-tender mother, who was being blamed 
fo: “spoiling” her little girl—“‘ Never 
mind. Love never spoiled any child. It is 
the alternations, the kiss on the one cheek 
and the blow on the other, which ruin.” 

And this is what I often notice in ex- 





tremely well-meaning parents: their love is 
not a steady love, but continually 


Roughened by those cataracts and breaks, 
Which humor interposed too often makes. 


They can not keep that sweet, level calm 
which above all things is necessary for the 
government of children. The same playful 
wiles which amuse one day irritate the 
next. Not that the child is different, but 
they are in a different mood themselves, 
which important fact the poor little thing 
is expected at once to recognize, and act 
accordingly. 

And here the second great mistake is 
made. We expect too much from our chil- 
dren. We exact from them a perfection 
which we are far from carrying out in our- 
selves; we require of them sacrifices much 
heavier, comparatively, than those of any 
grown-up person. And they soon find that 
out. A child’s eyes are very sharp. Any 
flaw in one’s argument, any lapse in one’s 
conduct, is caught up by them and repro- 
duced with alarming accuracy. 

“Mr. A.? Is that the Mr. A. whom papa 
dislikes so?” said an innocent enfant ter- 
rible before a whole dinner-table. And 
papa, who had let his prejudices run away 
with him, so as to speak-a great deal more 
strongly than he meant of harmless Mr. A., 
felt that after this there would be some 
difficulty in teaching his child to obey the 
ninth commandment and bear no false wit- 
ness against its neighbor. 

The intense truthfulness and straightfor- 
wardness of children, when not crushed by 
fear or corrupted by precocious deceit, is 
a perpetual lesson to elder people, who have 
learned to disguise their feelings; as, I sup- 
pose, we all must in degree. 

“Mamma, I don’t like that gentleman; 
when is he going away?” observed the 
same painfully candid child concerning a 
morning visitor, who had the grace to say 
politely, “ My dear, I am going away di- 
rectly,” and disappear. But then it was 
necessary to take the matter in hand. And 
never, perhaps, did the mother feel so 
strongly that courtesy is a Christian virtue, 
the Christian charity the basis of all good- 
breeding, than when she had to explain to 
her little daughter that it was not “kind” 
to make such a remark; that whether we 
like people or not, whether they are agree- 
able or disagreeable, we are equally bound 
to show them civility, since by incivility 
we disgrace not them, but ourselves. And 
this, without advocating any insincerity or 
hypocrisy, or even “company manners,” 
which no child is ever likely to assume ex- 
cept in imitation of its elders. ' 

To be perfectly true, perfectly just, per- 
fectly loving to our children, is the only 
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way of teaching them to be the same to 
other people. The very tone of voice, the 
turn of phrase, the trick of manner of their 
elders and (so-called) superiors, are often 
imitated by them with such a frightful ac- 
curacy that it is necessary to be continually 
on our guard. One sees one’s own reflec- 
tion in these awful little people as start- 
lingly as if one were living in a room of 
looking-glasses. And therein lies the con- 
tinual education which, whether or not the 
parent gives to the child, the child uncon- 
sciously gives to the parent. Happy he 
who is clear-sighted enough to read the 
lesson, and wise enough to profit thereby. 

On this head let me suggest that, if the 
children miss much, the parents miss more, 
by the fashion—exacted, I suppose, by our 
ever-growing luxurious habits—of keeping 
children so much in the nursery, and under 
an array of nursemaids. Yet I have heard 
very sensible mothers advocate this; de- 
claring that it “rests” the little brain to be 
left to the company of servants. 

“But,” I have heard people argue, “ how 
can you possibly have children always be- 
side you? As babies you might, if you 
could put up with the trouble of them; 
but when they grow older it would be so 
very awkward. For their own sakes even, 
you ought not to let them hear their elders’ 
conversation.” 

What an admission! Does it occur to 
any of these arguers that, except in very 
rare and solemn instances, the talk which 
is unfit for the ears of children ought never 
to be talked at all? For what does it 
usually consist of? Criticising one’s neigh- 
bors; sneering at one’s friends; ridiculing 
behind their backs those whom we praise 
to their faces; telling secrets which ought 
never to be told; making bitter or equivocal 
or ill-natured remarks, which we are afraid 
to hear repeated. If so, to keep our chil- 
dren always in the room with us would be 
a very wholesome discipline, making us 
much better folks than some of us are now. 

Not that I by any means wish to take a 
sentimental or picturesque view of the ris- 
ing generation. It is often a very aggra- 
vating generation indeed. Without any 
actual naughtiness, the restlessness which 
is natural to a child—indeed, a portion of 
its daily growth—is most trying to elder 
people, who have come to feel the intense 
blessedness of mere rest. And when it be- 
comes worse than recklessness—actual will- 
fulness and mischievousness—even the 
strongest opponents, theoretically, of cor- 
poral chastisement, will at times feel their 
fingers tingling with an irresistible inclina- 
tion to box their darling’s ears. 

You will perceive I hold that, in the 
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training of the young, example is every- 
thing, precept almost nothing. Half the 
good advice we give, certainly more than 
half of our scoldings, just “ goes in at one 
ear and out at the other.” The continual 
reproach of “ You naughty child!” the sel- 
dom-fulfilled threat of “I'll punish you!” 
come in time to fall quite harmless upon 
hardened ears. But a child to whom fear 
is absolutely unknown—as unknown as 
punishment—whose naughtiness is met 
solely by silence, feels this silence alone to 
be retribution for ill-doing. The with- 
drawal of the parent’s smile is to it like the 
hiding of God’s face. “Oh, mamma, don’t 
look so! I can’t bear it,” is sometimes the 
cry of such a child. 

It is not the preaching, not the teaching, 
not the continual worry of “Don’t do 
that!” “‘ Why didn’t you do this?” which 
makes children what we call “ good” chil- 
dren—that is, honest, truthful, obedient; 
troublesome, perhaps—nearly all children 
are troublesome—but guilty of no mean- 
ness, deceitfulness, or willful mischievous- 
ness. It is the constant living example of 
those they are with. They get into the 
habit of being “good,” which makes this 
line of conduct so natural that they never 
think of any other. 

And here we come upon another moot 
question—whether or not there should be 
exacted from children blind obedience? 
Sometimes, perhaps; there are cases where 
such is the only safety. But ordinarily 
speaking, while a child should be first 
trained into that implicit reliance on the 
parent which induces obedience, I think 
the parent ought to be cautious how he 
exacts this obedience without giving a suffi- 
cient reason for it. At an incredibly early 
age the reasoning powers of a child can be 
developed, if the parent will take a little 
trouble to do it; and how very much trouble 
it saves afterward he will soon find out. 
Three words of gentle explanation—*“ Don’t 
do that, my child, because,” etc., etc.—will 
give him a stronger influence, a completer 
authority over the little mind than any 
harshly iterated, unexplained prohibitions. 
And the good of this works both ways; 
while it gives the child confidence in the 
parent, it teaches the parent his most diffi- 
cult part, to exercise authority without 
tyranny. That barbaric dictum, “Do this, 
because I choose it,” becomes softened into 
the Christian command, “ Do this, because 
I wish it,” or the still higher law, “ because 
it is right.” I have never yet known a 
child “naughty ” enough deliberately to re- 
fuse to do a thing when asked to do it 
simply on the ground “ that it was right.” 

This, again, leads us to a point upon 
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which I think many, nay, most parents 
grievously err—the system of rewards and 
punishments. It is like bringing into inno- 
cent child-life that terrible creed which 
makes religion consist, not in the love of 
God, and obeying Him because we love 
Him, but in finding out the best and easiest 
way to take care of ourselves—to keep out 
of hell and get into heaven. 

A principle which puts thus into plain 
English, we state at, yet whether or not be- 
lieving in it ourselves we practice it fatally 
with our children. “Do this, and I'll give 
you such and such a thing.” “Dare to do 
that, and I will take from you so and so, 
which you delight in.” A method which, 
like some forms of theology, may be con- 
venient and effective at the time, but which 
afterward is most ruinous, inasmuch as it 
entirely abrogates that doctrine upon which 
I base the whole mutual training of parents 
and children—ithe doctrine of absolute 
right for right’s sake. 

For how, if you have brought up young 
creatures on the principle of “ Behave well, 
and you shall have a sweetie ”—*‘ Behave 
ill, and I’ll whip you or send you to bed,” 
can you follow it out by teaching your 
growing boy or girl to “ eschew evil and do 
good” purely for the love of good and the 
hatred of evil? How, above all, can you 
put into their hearts the love of God, when 
in after-life He hides His face in so many 
dark ways—when His teachings seem often 
so mysterious, nay, cruel—except by say- 
ing, “Love him, because he is perfect 
Love; adore him, because he is absolute 
Justice?” 

Next to that justice, which is, I believe, 
a heavenly instinct with almost all young 
children, their strongest need, and the most 
powerful influence with them, is sympathy. 
And this the wise parent will give at all 
times and under all circumstances. A child 
accustomed to find in the mother’s bosom a 
perpetual refuge, to bring there all its little 
woes—so small to us, to it so large—to get 
answers to ali its questions, interest in all 
its discoveries, sympathy in all its amuse- 
ments—over a child so trained the influ- 
ence of the mother is enormous, nay, un- 
limited. What a safeguard to both! not 
only in childhood, but in after-years. To 
feel that she is an absolute providence to 
her child—that from babyhood it has clung 
to the simple belief that mamma must be 
told everything, and can right everything. 
What an incalculable blessing! lasting till 
death, and after—the remembrance of a 
mother from whom the child has never re- 
ceived anything but love. 

Love, the root of sympathy, is the most 
powerful agent in the bringing up of chil- 
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dren. Not mere caresses; yet these are not 
to be disregarded, as being “the outward 
and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace.” The earliest development of our 
nature is so entirely objective rather than 
subjective, practical rather than ethical, 
that a kiss or a cuddle at all times is a much 
more potent agent in moral education than 
stern elder folk believe. Love, not in word 
only, but in action; love, ever at hand to 
remove small evils, to lessen great ones; to 
answer all questions, and settle all difficul- 
ties; to be a refuge in trouble, a sharer in 
joy, and a court of appeal where there is 
always certainty of sympathy if not re- 
dress; this is the sort of thing which gives 
to parents their highest, noblest influence— 
beginning with birth and ending only with 
the grave. 

An influence which alone can knit anew 
the parental and filial tie at the time—and 
this time comes in all lives—when it is so 
apt to loosen; I mean when the child, which 
at first had seemed a mere mirror reflect- 
ing the objects placed before it, develops 
into an individual character, sometimes a 
character as different as possible from both 
father and mother. 

This is a hard crisis, common though it 
be. Fathers, who see their boys growing 
up without a single habit or taste resemb- 
ling their own; mothers, who perplexedly 
trace in their young daughters some type 
of womanhood totally distinct from, and 
perhaps very distasteful to themselves, are 
surely much to be pitied. But so are the 
children, especially those who with their 
originality, impetuosity, and passionate im- 
pulses after unknown good, have all the 
ignorance of youth concerning the known 
good—the patience, the wisdom, the long- 
suffering, which is, or ought to be, the 
strongest characteristic of parents. 

It has been learned by them through 
years of sore teaching. That perpetual 
self-denial, which begins at the very cradle 
—that habit of instinctively thinking, in all 
things great and small, not of their own 
pleasure, not even of their child’s pleasure, 
but of that child’s ultimate good, has been 
in all parents who really deserve the name 
a training they can never forget. It helps 
them now, in this difficult time which, 1 
repeat, comes soon or late in almost all 
families; when there is a clashing of rights 
and conflict df duties, occasionally ending 
in a general upbreaking of both. 

A child’s first rights are, I have said, 
plain enough: as plain as the parents’ 
duties. Afterward they become less clear. 
The extent to which a parent should put 
up with a child, or a child withstand a par- 
ent, is most difficult to decide. Equally 
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difficult is it to say how far both are right 
or both wrong in the sad season when one 
side becomes exacting and the other care- 
less ; when, despite all outward show of re- 
spect and affection, the father feels in- 
dignantly that his influence over his boys 
is almost nothing, and the mother, with a 
sharp pang at her heart, which she vainly 
tries to hide, is conscious that her young 
daughter, who for twenty years has beer 
the delight of her eyes, prefers being the 
delight of other eyes, and, though very 
kind to her, finds her—just a little unin- 
teresting. 

The time—it must come to us all—when 
we cease to be a sort of lesser providence 
to our children, who cease in their turn to 
look up to us and lean all their troubles 
upon us; when they begin to think and act 
for themselves, and, quite unconsciously 
perhaps, put us a little on one side as old 
and odd and out of date; unquestionably 
this is a bitter climax to our years of pa- 
tient love. Yet it is but a portion of the 
training—usually the highest and _ best 
training we ever get—which God gives to 
us through our children.. And it is not 
impossible to be passed through, and safely, 
too, on both sides; especially in families 
which have been brought up on the prin- 
ciple I have before upheld—of absolute 
right, to be followed without regard to 
either benefit or injury, pleasure or pain. 

The doctrine with which I started—of 
the child’s claims upon the parent being 
far stronger than those of the parent upon 
the child—teaches us, to the very last, at 
least tolerance. If our sons resist us in 
choosing a career, or, still worse, in choos- 
ing companions that we believe will ruin 
that career; if our daughters will go and 
fall in love with the last man in the world 
we would have desired for their husbands— 
well, why is this? These young souls were 
given to us apparently a blank page, upon 
which we might write what we chose. We 
have written. It is we who have been sup- 
posed to form their characters, guide their 
education, govern their morals.. What they 
are now we have or are supposed to have 
made them; at least, we once thought we 
should be able to make them. If they turn 
out well we shall assuredly take the credit 
of it; if they turn out ill—what say we 
then? That it is their fault, or ours? 
Heredity also is in it. 

As a general rule, if, as soon as time has 
enabled our sons and daughters to escape 
out of our authority, they escape out of 
our influence also—if, having ceased to 
rule, we have no power to guide—there 
must be something wrong somewhere; 
somebody has been to blame. Can it pos- 
sibly be ourselves? ... 
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And here I must give utterance to an- 
other heresy. I think there are too many 
parents who do not take half enough 
trouble to marry their children—that is, to 
give them fair opportunity of marriage. 
They are so apt to consider them exclu- 
sively their own property, and to feel per- 
sonally aggrieved when they wish to strike 
into new ground, or form new ties for 
themselves. Or else they are weary and 
lazy ; life is not to them what it once was— 
what it now is to their children; they 
prefer to sit at ease by the fireside; visitors 
rather trouble them; they grudge their 
young people the society they naturally 
crave, and in which, rationally guided, they 
would find their best chance of choice. 

Consequently our sons often make rash 
mistakes in marriage, and our daughters 
not unfrequently do not marry at all. This 
is no dire misfortune. Anything less than 
a thoroughly happy marriage may be to 
women much worse than celibacy; but still 
it is a sad thing to parents to watch a 
family of girls “ withering on the virgin 
thorn,’ with no natural outlet for their 
affections; themselves a little soured and 
their elders just a little disappointed; for 
no doubt there is a certain dignity in “ my 
married daughter,” perhaps as being an un- 
conscious tribute from the son-in-law to the 
parent of his wife, never attained by the 
mother of unappreciated old maids. .. . 

Yes, there may be wounds—there must 
be; but they will not be poisoned wounds, 
if the parents have done their duty. And 
by and by the reward will come, if reward 
ever does come as a complete thing, or is 
ever meant to do so in this world. Cer- 
tainly not parental reward. If parents 
work for that they will fail. “Take this 
child and nurse it for me”—is God’s com- 
mand concerning every little soul put into 
life. How few parents either hear, be- 
lieve, or obey it, he knows. 

Yet the truth remains a ‘truth still, and 
likewise a consolation. Even as a young 
mother sees, and will often have to see, her 
little one turn from her to some more amus- 
ing person, who perhaps is less strict, less 
wise, merely thinking of her or his own 
pleasure with the child, and not the child’s 
real good; so many a-mother, well on in 
years, may have to be taught the sad but 
wholesome lesson that her children were 
not merely her children, made exactly after 
her pattern, and bound to minister solely 
to her comfort and carry out her wishes, 
but were also meant to be, so to speak, the 
children of heaven. If they continue such, 
living out their life in righteous and hon- 
orable fashion, even though it may not be 
her life, nor carried out after her fashion 
—still she will accept the will of Heaven, 
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and learn to be content. The mental train- 
ing has been gone through; she has edu- 
cated her children, and they have educated 
her; all may not be perfectly smooth and 
happy, but still all is well. 

Every mother must be in degree a sort of 
Hannah. She may bring her son his little 
coat—she may come up to see him yearly 
in the Temple; but with all that she must 
give him to God. To give our children up 
to God, to end with a training totally dif- 
ferent from that with which we began, to be 
obliged to recognize our own powerfulness, 
and learn to sit still with folded hands, re- 
signing them and their fortunes into their 
own hands—or rather into higher hands 
than either theirs or ours—this is no easy 
lesson for parents. And yet we must learn 
it—the sharpest and the last. 

I have seen parents, not intentionally 
selfish, who, when old age came upon them, 
grew so exacting, fretiul, irritable, com- 
pelled such constant attendance, and. in- 
sisted on such incessant sacrifices, as liter- 
ally to take the life—or at least all that life 
was worth—out of their children, whom 
everybody but themselves saw were being 
“killed by inches,” as the phrase is. Only 
fancy! living till one’s best friends say with 
bated breath, “If it would but come to an 
end ”—that is, our life; as the only means 
of saving other and more precious lives. 
But this need not be—it ought never to be. 
A little self-control at the beginning, a 
steady, persistent recognition of the fact 
that the young are young, and we are old; 
they blooming, we fading; they going up 
the hill, and we down it—that this is God’s 
will, to be accepted placidly and cheerfully, 
and made as little trouble about as possible, 
and we need not fear ever becoming very 
“ugly.” Especially since, as the mother 
answered that little girl, we need not have 
much fear of living till ninety-nine. 

But before the “ugly” time there is an- 
other, which must be rather sweet than sad 
—the silent time “between the lights ”— 
when the labor of the day is over, and the 
rest of the night not yet come; when the 
house is empty of little feet and noisy, 
tumultuous voices, and the parents, who 
once thought they would have given any- 
thing in the world for quiet, now have 
quiet enough; only too much perhaps. All 
the obstreperous young flock are grown up 
and gone 2way, some into married homes, 
some into the work of the busy world, some 
into a silenter world, where earthly work 
is over. And these, I think, are the only 
children parents keep forever. The others 
come and go, returning to the old home 
merely for a little while; but still it is 
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a little too plainly—that the parents’ house 
is their real home no more. 

And so the two old folks—fortunate per- 
haps if there are still two—must learn to 
sit together by their silent fireside, remem- 
bering that they have but gone the way 
which their parents did before them, and 
their children must follow after; that all is 
quite natural, quite right, and there is noth- 
ing to complain of—only, sometimes, it 
feels just a litle hard. 

Or it would feel hard had we not strength 
to take in that consolation which I have 
spoken of—that our children are God’s chil- 
dren as much as ours—lent, and not given. 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these, ye have done it unto me.” 

And he never denies us the reward. It 
comes, in a certain degree, from the very 
first; for amid the endless trouble they 
give, the almost unbearable trails to pa- 
tience and temper that they bring, every 
child brings its own blessing likewise. A 
daily blessing—refreshing, soothing, cheer- 
ing—for the companionship of an ordinar- 
ily good and intelligent boy or girl is often 
better than that of any grown-up person. 
And the love of a child, its absolute un- 
shaken trust—when it has always met trust 
for trust and love for love—how sweet both 
are! How perfect is the delight, the per- 
fection of all human delights, of those years 
when parents have their little flock around 
them, and watch them grow up day by day, 
like the Holy Child of Nazareth—“ in wis- 
dom and in stature, and in favor with God 
and man.” 

There is a joy, greater than even the 
joy of a mother over her first-born, or the 
exultation of a man: over the baby-son to 
whom he hopes to bequeath his honor, his 
worldly goods, and his unblemished name; 
and that is, to have arrived at old age and 
seen this child, from its own day of birth 
to its parents’ death-day, living the life 
they would have it live, carrying out the 
principles they taught it, and being in every 
way what I have called “the child of 
heaven ”—God’s child as well as theirs. 
Then all the training, bitter and sweet, 
which they have undergone, and made their 
child undergo—for no parents are worthy 
the name who have not strength some- 
times to wring their own hearts, and their 
child’s too, for a good end—will have been 
softened down into permanent peace. A 
peace enduring even amid all the trying 
weaknesses of old age, all the probable 
sufferings of the failing body and worn-out 
mind; lasting even to the supreme moment, 
when the aged, dying head rests on the still 
young breast, and the child kisses the 
closed eyes, which, through all anxiety, 
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pain, even displeasure, never lost their look 
of love—never till now. And now it is 
all ended. No, not ended—God forbid. 

There was a parent I knew—one who 
had been both father and mother to his 
children (as some fathers can be, and are, 
thank God!) for nearly half a century, 
Passing away, in the ripe perfectness of a 
most noble life, he was heard to whisper 
feebly, “Adieu, ma fille!” (Adieu, my 
daughter.) She sobbed out, “Non, non, 
mon pére!” (No, no, my father!) He 
lifted himself up in the bed, and with the 
old gleam in his eyes, the old force in his 
voice, to an extent of which those present 
had hardly believed a dying man capable, 
exclaimed, “Non, non. Pas adieu!—Au 
revior!” (No, no! Not a last farewell— 
but only until we see each other again to- 
morrow.) 

And surely if there are any meetings, 
any reunions granted in the other world. 
they will be granted to parents and chil- 
dren. ... 

“Train up a parent in the way he should 
go” was the queer title I gave to this ser- 
mon. You may have begun it with a 
smile; perhaps you will have ended it, as I 
do, with something more like a tear. That 
is just what I meant. Farewell. 


_— 
—— 


THE TEACHER WHO TEACHES. 








_ a sensible and dignified letter a cor- 
respondent who is a teacher in our 
schools points out reassuringly that there 
are still to be found in the service and on 
the firing line a silent majority who do 
their duty while they hold their peace and 
make the interests of the child at school 
their first business. Their is no surer way 
to gain and hold the public confidence than 
to serve the public well, and while any 
teacher is justified in self-defense and in 
self-respect when a strong and immediate 
protest is made against the invasion of per- 
sonal privilege and the denial of a decent 
consideration, those who continue stead- 
fastly at their work earn the general esteem 
and respect as well as a salary which is 
usually much too small. 

Long ago the poet Chaucer drew a vivid 
contract between the faithful parish priest 
who stayed at work and ministered to his 
flock and the one who was forever going 
to London to pluck the sleeve of a digni- 
tary who had a better living in his gift. 
To some temperaments politics and pole- 
mics are more congenial than adherence to 
routine. They teach with one eye on the 
book and the other on the main chance. 
But the majority are not like that. They 
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stand firmly for their rights but they con- 
sider the interests of the community, too. 

Nothing is more admirable than the con- 
secrated unselfishness of most teachers. 
Their hearts are in what they do, and they 
are patient and unwearying amid peculiar 
exasperations. Often parents need a train- 
ing as much as the young people—the 
elders need to be taught what the teacher 
is for and what the teacher is entitled to 
receive in the way of support and sym- 
pathy apart from the fixed stipend. The 
fathers and mothers often need to, bh 
trained to a new sense of values and a 
realization of the importance and the 
dignity of the teacher’s calling. If teach. 
ers are underrated and underpaid it argues 
a low place in the scale of civilization for 
the community that permits the undervalu- 
ation. A town or city is no better than 
the standard of its common schools, and : 
system of education is no better than those 
who give it vital force and carry it into 
effect. 

What teaching is, in short, depends on 
who the teachers are. It is for the public 
to decide whether it will be content with 


| slipshod methods and personal mediocrity. 


The teacher who does the work with a con- 
science and a_whole-souled, indivisible 
loyalty has a right to expect the entire 
parental constituency to uphold the scholas- 
tic effort. 


WHEN I WAS A BOY. 








BY EUGENE FIELD, 





Up in the attic where I slept 
When I was a boy—a little boy! 
In through the lattice the moonlight crept, 
Bringing a tide of dreams that swept 
Over the low red trundle-bed, 
Bathing the tangled curly head, 
While moonbeams played at hide and seek 
With the dimples on each sun-browned cheek— 
When I was a boy—a little boy! 


And O the dreams, the dreams I dreamed 
When I was a boy—a little boy! 

For the grace that through the lattice streamed 

Over my folded eyelids seemed 

To have the gift of prophecy, 

And to bring me glimpses ef times to be 

Where manhood’s clarion seemed to call. 

Ah, that was the sweetest dream of all— 
When I was a boy—a little boy! 


I’d like to sleep where I used to sleep 
When I was a boy—a little boy! 
For in at the lattice the moon would peep, 
Bringing her tide of dreams to sweep 
The crosses and griefs of the years away 
From the heart that is weary and faint to-day, 
And those dreams should give me back again 
The peace I have never known since then— 
When I was a boy—a little boy! 
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WHAT EVERY TEACHER KNOWS. 





VERY teacher knows that there are cer- 

¢ tain things he must do to increase his 
efficiency as a teacher and that to keep 
abreast of the times he must employ pres- 
ent-day methods in his teaching. Every 
teacher should ask himself some of these 
questions : 

1. Do I conserve my health and energy 
by taking proper recreation and by elimi- 
nating needless work, strain and worry? 

2..Do I read books about my job? 

3. Do I arrange to attend school some 
time during the year to improve my 
methods in teaching and my outlook on 
life or do I attend courses of lectures for 
this purpose? 

4. Do I eliminate all non-essentials in the 
branches I teach? 

5. Do I prefer, in language, to teach chil- 
dren how to read, speak and write the 
English language correctly, rather than to 
teach technical grammar? 

6. Do I work for naturalness of expres- 
sion in reading, and do I teach the children 
to gain thought rapidly from the printed 
page and to read silently as well as orally 
and, furthermore, do I have the children 
study the classics assigned and memorize 
choice passages? 

7. Do I teach the children health habits, 
and do I have short physical drills to re- 
lieve tension and fatigue during the school 
day, and do I supervise play? 

8. Do I teach the children to study spell!- 
ing words through the eye, the ear and the 
motor senses and then review words daily? 

9g. Do I drill in the number combination 
in arithmetic until they can be used auto- 
matically? 

10. Do I use graphical representation in 
algebra, or do I think because I was not 
taught it that the method I know is good 
enough for the children I teach? 

11. Do I use the project and problem 
methods in geography? 

12. Do I follow the book in history or 
do I use the topic method and follow on: 
topic, as slavery, for instance, in a cause 
and effect manner, from its introduction 
into America to the ratification of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment and then follow the eco- 
nomic development of the negroes? 

13. Do I correlate current events with 
geography, history and civics? 

14. Do I give, at least, seventy per cent. 
of the time in civics to the community and 
the county? 

15. Do I have daily penmanship drills, 
following some approved method? 

16. Do I have drawing periods regularly, 
at least once a week in all grades? 





17. Do I interest the children in Nature 
Study, and encourage them to make collec- 
tions of cocoons, fossils, rocks, insects, 
flowers or leaves and do I lead them to ob- 
serve the appearance and disappearance of 
birds, buds, and flowers? 

18. Do I have a climate chart and are 
the children encouraged to make daily ob- 
servations regarding wind, temperature, 
clouds, phases of the moon, time when the 
sun rises and sets, etc.?—School News, 
Norristown. 
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POETRY FOR GROWING CHILD. 





BY GRACE HYDE TRINE, 





peV Eee normal child possesses an in- 

stinctive love of beauty. It is seen in 
the trembling eagerness of the babe to 
grasp in his tiny hands the daisy or daffo- 
dil. If, in his joy, he tears and destroys 
the fragile thing, it is only because of 
ignorance and inexperience and if wisely 
taught, he soon learns that destruction 
always brings, as its result, unhappiness and 
regret. 

The poet Wordsworth has said “ Heaven 
lies about us in our infancy.” How is it 
we can lose it if we once possessed the 
secret of its ownership? How can we be 
enabled to hold, through all the years, the 
gift with which a wise and loving Father 
endowed us? 

Much depends upon the mother and later 
upon the teachers of the child. If the in- 
born love of beauty is wisely fostered and 
cultivated and the field of observation con- 
tinually expanded until the trees, the moun- 
tains, the sunsets, the clouds and the stars 
are loved as familiar companions a bulwark 
will gradually be built up against the dis- 
illusionments of life. 

One way in which this may be done is 
to bring to the child’s attention bits of verse 
and poetry in which are expressed senti- 
ments akin to his own or which may arouse 
in him an interest and kindle his imagina- 
tion. For example, this bit of verse by an 
unknown author will appeal to the imagina- 
tion of a tiny child and be at the same time 
a simplified botany lesson. 


Little Apple Blossom, when a baby small, 

In a tiny crimson cap peeped out first of all. 

Older grown she used to wear a snowy satin 
gown 

Trimmed with ribbons pale and pink, running 
up and down. 

All her pretty finery she has laid away; 

You will find her, if you hunt, in her workday 
dress, 

Making you an apple for next wintertime, I 
guess. 
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There are literally thousands of Nature 
poems from the simplest lyric, singing o 
flowers, trees, birds and brooks to such 
poems of philosophic insight and grandeur 
as Bryant’s Thanatopsis, Wordsworth’s In- 
timations of Immortality and Tennyson’s 
Flower in a Crannied Wall. If the child 
learns to love the simpler things he will 
continue to love them as long as he lives 
and he will add to these, as he grows older, 
a host of others to carry the love of beauty 
through the years and to add to his courage 
and strength in Life’s battle. 

The following list of helpful books may 
be found in most public libraries. Chil- 
dren’s Treasury of Lyrical Poetry, pub- 
lished by Macmillan, Fifth Ave., New 
York, price $1.40; A Child’s Garden of 
Verses, by Robert Louis Stevenson, pub- 
lished by Scribner, New York, price $3.00; 
Children’s First Book of Poetry, compiled 
by E. K. Baker, published by American 
Book Co., New York, price 52c. 
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DR. ISAAC SHARPLESS. 





BY J. A. STEWART. 

An interesting figure among college 
presidents has passed away in the death 
(January 16, 1920) of Dr. Isaac Sharpless, 
president emeritus of Haverford College, 
Pennsylvania, who was a teacher-executive 
‘of the highest ability and a writer of valu- 
able historical and educational works. 

Dr. Sharpless was a _ Pennsylvania 
Quaker by birth (born in Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, in 1848), and a graduate of 
Harvard University. The University of 
Pennsylvania gave him an Sc.D. in 1883, 
and six years later he won his LL.D. from 
Swarthmore. 

He began his extended educational career 
at Haverford College in 1875 as instructor 
in mathematics, rising to the position of 
professor in 1879, then dean in 1884 and 
president in 1887. In 1917 he resigned to 
become dean of the graduate school. 

In his bright “ Story of a Small College,” 
Dr. Sharpless has vividly described with 
flashes of his native humor, how the poli 
cies of his small college grew and flour- 
ished, as well as the trials of the young 
“assistant superintendent,” as he was then 
called, who was responsible for the discip- 
line of the rather difficult, rebellious stu- 
dent body and who also taught mathe- 
matics, history, chemistry, physics, anatomy 
and astronomy. There were only forty- 
three students at Haverford then however, 
and two buildings. 

Though he was himself an engineer and 
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scientist, Dr. Sharpless adhered firmly to 
the original plan of Haverford’s founders 
that the college should give general cultural 
training with emphasis on the arts course, 
rather than specialized study of engineer- 
ing and technical branches which he 
thought were better left to the large uni- 
versities. 

As president or “superintendent,” at 
first, Dr. Sharpless was engaged under an 
agreement which gave him the profits up 
to a certain maximum. When, however, 
the college returned a financial profit under 
his management, he declined to continue 
the contract, saying facetiously that he 
“ felt the temptation would be too strong to 
cheapen the college for his _ personal 
benefit.” 

In charge of college discipline and cur- 
riculum, Dr. Sharpless secured the best 
teaching corps available and always re- 
served the privilege of coming in touch 
with every class by giving them two 
courses, one of which was that of govern- 
ment, in which he laid emphasis on the 
political responsibilities of educated men. 
The name “ Ike,” affectionately bestowed 
by his students, seemed somehow to suit the 
tall, noble, genial man, as he gave them in 
their senior year ethical lessons drawn 
from their four years’ experience enlivened 
with homely humorous parables that sank 
into memory. He emphasized athletics as 
a feature of American education. 

Dr. Sharpless found time also to take 
part in political movements, and on the oc- 
casion of one reform wave in Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1906, he ran as a legislative can- 
didate against “the machine.” He was 
appointed in 1919 a member of the commis- 
sion to revise the Pennsylvania state consti- 
tution.—Journal of Education. 


— 
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HE STOOD THE TEST. 

1 was a unique way in which Mr. 

Smith, a merchant of an Eastern city 
in want of a boy, is said to have tested 
the young applicants who came to him. 
He put a sign in the window: “ Wanted, 
a boy; wages four dollars, six dollars to 
the right one.” 

As each applicant appeared, the mer- 
chant asked, “Can you read?” Then he 
took the boy into a quiet room, gave him 
an open book and bade him read without 
a break until told to stop. 

When the reading had been going on 
for a few minutes, Mr. Smith dropped a 
book to the floor, and then rose and moved 
certain articles about the room. This was 
sufficient to pique the curiosity of some of 
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the candidates; they looked up, lost their 
place on the page, blundered, and the mer- 
chant said: 

“You man stop. I shall not need you 
at present. I want a boy who is master of 
himself.” 

If the reader was undisturbed by Mr. 
Smith’s movements, a lot of roguish 
puppies were tumbled out of a basket and 
encouraged to frolic about the floor. This 
proved too much for most of the boys; they 
looked, hesitated in their reading, and were 
dismissed. 

Boy after boy underwent the same treat- 
ment until over thirty had been tried, and 
had failed to control their curiosity. At 
length, one morning, a boy read steadily on 
without manifesting any desire to look at 
the puppies. 

“Stop!” said ithe merchant, finally. 

Did you see those puppies?” 

“No, sir,” replied the boy. “I could not 
see them and read, too.” 

“You knew they were there?” 

“Te oe 

“Are you fond of dogs?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“All right. I think you will suit me,” 
said the merchant. “Come to-morrow. 
Your wages will start at four dollars; and 
if you prove master of yourself, as I think 
you will, you shall have six, perhaps more.” 

It was not many weeks before the wages 
were six dollars, and promotions followed. 
Now the young man fills a high position in 
the store. 


tin 
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TWO, TOO, TO. 








HE words two, too and to are never 
too well known, and frequent and 
thorough drill is necessary to make the 
child perfectly familiar with them, so that 
no mistakes occur when they are used in 
writing. 

The use of the words in phrases and 
sentences is valuable, and helps to impress 
them upon the mind. Let one exercise 
be to make phrases with two: 


two boys, two tops, 
two girls, two windows, 
two pencils, etc. 


Following this have similar exercises 
with too and to: 


too late, to come, 

too early, to go, 

too warm, to have, 

too cold, to get, 

too long, to ask, 

too short, to wait, | 
et etc. 


Cc. 
After such drill with phrases, test exer- 
cises may be given with sentences like the 





following, in which blanks occur to be 
filled with two, too, or to, as the meaning 
requires: 

I was——late for the train, so I could 
not go——the city. 

There were——apples in the dish and I 
gave one——Mary. 

I went——far south and had——ride 
—miles farther. 

He filled——pails——full of water—— 
carry them. 

It is——cold——go——miles, tonight. 


ee 


MEMORIAL TREES. 





HE only tree known to have been 
planted in memory of Abraham Lin- 
colreright after his assassination has been 
nominated for a place in the Hall of Fame 
at Washington for “trees with a history” 
which the American Forestry Association 
is compiling. A. S. Bailey, of Decorah, 
Iowa, where the tree now stands, informed 
the association that the tree was planted by 
one John Finn, who is still living. 

When Abraham Lincoln was assassinated 
Mr. Finn was in Chicago and he returned 
home much depressed. A few days later, 
on April 27, 1865, Governor Stone of Iowa 
declared a day for mourning for Lincoln. 
Finn went into the woods and dug up a 
small hackberry shoot which he trans- 
planted on the street in front of his home. 
The shoot took root and to-day is one of 
the most magnificent trees in Iowa. It is 
110 feet high and nearly 12 feet in circum- 
ference to which fact the American For- 
estry Association points as a great lesson 
in what can be done in tree planting. 

The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, the Grand Army of the Republic an“ 
historical societies of the country are said 
to be reporting many other trees with @ 
history to the American Forestry Associa- 
tion at Washington. Other nominations 
for the Hall of Fame are: 

The first algaroba tree in the Hawaiian 
Islands by M. J. Riordan of Flagstaff, Ari- 
zona. This tree seed was taken to Hono- 
lulu by Father Bachelot from California. 
There are now thousands of them in the 
Island. 





The General Johnston Oak on the Shiloh 
| Battlefield by the Chamber of Commerce of 
‘ Corinth, Miss. Under this tree General 
: Albert Sidney Johnston was killed leading 
| his troops. The tree, now 300 years old, is 
| cared for by the National government. 

| The Washington Oak near Santee, S. C., 
‘nominated by J. Danforth Bush of Wil- 
‘mington, Del. The tree was spared from 
the ax when George Washington urged 
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that it be not cut down. The tree is on the 
estate of Colonel Rutledge. 

The largest canyon live oak in Califor- 
nia is believed to have been found by L. A. 
Barrett, of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice near the Biddison Ranch in Bouquet 
Canyon, in the Santa Barzara Forest. 

The San Diego Mission Palm, nominated 
by T. P. Getz. This is the only one re- 
maining of the four planted in 1769. Two 
were sent to the Chicago World’s Fair in 
1892 and a third was was blown down in 
1913. 

The Blunston Oak, just over the Phila- 
delphia line in Darby, nominated by Miss 
Ethel Austin Shrigley, of Lansdown, Pa. 
This tree was mentioned in a deed in 1683 
and under it in 1777 General Washington 
watched his army march from Philadelpiua 
towards Chadd’s Ford. ; 

The old Sassafras Tree at Harrisburg, 
now 208 years old, nominated by J. 5S. 
Illick. It was 15 years old when John 
Harris, Jr., son of the man who found the 
Pennsylvania capital was born. The tree 
is 13 feet in circumference and 56 feet high. 
Plant trees, and give them a chance to 
grow in suitable places. Do this, at least, 
if you never do much else to benefit the 
world. “Be aye stickin’ in a tree Jack; 
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it will be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’. 





FINDING OUT HOW TO BEGIN. 





see boys had sat down together to 
work out some problems in algebra. 
One of them had been busy with his pencil 
a full minute when he noticed his com- 
panion sitting with folded arms and knitted 
brows. 

“What is the matter?” he exclaimed. 
“Why don’t you begin?” 

“I’m finding out how to begin,” re- 
turned the other quietly, and he went on 
thinking. The first speaker covered a page 
of foolscap with figures, found himself in 
a labyrinth from which there seemed no 
escape, and, looking back over the state- 
ment of the problem, discovered a mistake 
in the first equation. Long before this, 
however, his companion had worked the 
problem through and reached the correct 
result. He had not wasted time, because he 
had looked at all sides of the question be- 
fore he began. 

A great many of our young folks over- 
estimate the importance of haste. They 
carry too heavy work in school in order 
that they may graduate a year earlier. 
They skim through their library books that 
they may return them and take out others. 
They settle important questions on the im- 
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pulse of the moment, because they have not 
learned that there is real economy in taking 
time to see all sides before making a 
decision. 

Now and then we meet people who toss 
up a penny to save themselves the trouble 
of making up their minds. But even this 
is hardly more foolish than it is to follow 
blindly the first impulse that comes into our 
heads. To act without stopping to think is 
the poorest economy in the world. Nobody 
wastes time so hopelessly as the person who 
decides without deliberation, who because 
of this wrong beginning follows the wrong 
path and finally is forced to retrace his 
steps and start again. A little hard think- 
ing before we begin to act would save us 
not only much precious time, but many a 
heartache as well.—Commonwealth. 
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CARBON’S WONDERFUL FAMILY. 


BY RALPH BENTON. 


‘THE aristocrat of it is the diamond. I 

thought you would look surprised at 
that remark. Nevertheless, all of those 
diamonds that you see in the jeweler’s win- 
dow are pure carbon. They are carbon 
crystallized—the most permanent of gems, 
for they can neither be melted nor dis- 
solved. The Czar of Russia has set in the 
end of his sceptre a diamond that is said 
to be worth three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars, and there is ‘one in England that 
weighs much less than a silver dollar, but 
it is valued at $625.000. 

The closest relative of the diamond is 
a smooth, black substance called graphite. 
In one form you handle it every day, for 
graphite is used in making lead pencils. 
Gas-carbon is a cousin of the diamond, and 
is obtained, as you might imagine from the 
name, in the process of making gas. Only 
three things come from bituminous coal— 
gas, coal-tar, and coke. Gas-carbon is 
another name for coke. Now, the diamond 
gives exquisite and inimitable sparkles of 
light, which make it of great value as a 
jewel; but it gives only the pleasure of 
possession. Its sober-hued cousin, coke, 
affords broad beams of light, making the 
path of night easy to travel, and lessening 
the crime that used to prevail in dimly- 
lighted city streets. For from coke the 
long black pencils, or “carbons,” used in 
are lights are made. First the coke is 
ground to fine powder. Then it is mixed 
with molasses and made into a very thick 
dough. After being rolled into long cylin- 
ders having a thickness about equal to the 
diameter of a twenty-five-cent piece, it is 
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baked. And night after night, in all sea- 
sons, the power that we know as electricity 
is at work in millions of pieces of carbon 
all over our great country, giving light, and 
comfort, and safety. 

Yet I can’t say that this is the most mar- 
velous effect coming directly from carbon. 
No doubt you know that steel is a certain 
form of iron, but, like many older people, 
you don’t know exactly how it differs fror 
ordinary iron. Well, the difference is that 
steel is iron containing a very small pro- 
portion of carbon—from .75 per cent. to 
1.5 per cent.—and thus the iron becomes 
very, very hard. The surgeon, the carpen- 
ter, the engraver, and every one else who 
uses edged tools would be in a serious 
plight if they had to depend on iron alone. 
With steel, however, a keen edge can be 
secured. The railroads in these days are 
almost all equipped with steel rails, which 
lost longer than those of ordinary iron. 
All our wonderful cruisers and battleships 
wear outside cases of heavy steel plates. 





LOCKYER AND HIS ERA. 





Sir NorMAN Lockyer, a true astronomer 
royal, who has just passed away counting 
fourscore and four years, summed up in 
his own time and his own experience all 
those things that make up the marvels of 
the universe that had been merely guessed 
at before his time. All that astro-physics 
and solar-physics have discovered as to the 
nature of material things, the physical iden- 
tity of the universe, by which the most 
gigantic flaming suns of other systems and 
enormous nebule in spiral motion share 
with our own sun and our own humble little 
earth the secrets of a similar chemical com- 
position, came within Sir Norman’s activi- 
ties. 

As early as 1870, when Professor Young, 
of Princeton University, made his ever- 
famous observation of the reversing layer 
of the sun’s outer envelope, thus confirming 
laboratory theory and giving America a 
pre-eminence in solar-physics which it has 
held ever since, Sir Norman went steadily 
on; and, as the spectroscope was added to 
the telescope as an even more important 
agent in searching the skies, he played a 
great part in utilizing all these means of 
up-to-date investigation of the hidden re- 
cesses of the heavens, and, what is more, 
popularized the discoveries. After photog- 
raphy came to the aid of the astronomer 
and both the photographic plates that re- 
corded the stellar positions and the spec- 
trums of solar bodies played a leading part 





in astronomical research, Sir Norman 
proved to be a ready interpreter of all the 
amazing phenomena revealed by the instru- 
ments, and as a bold speculator was true to 
the long history of achievements by Eng- 
lish-speaking scientists. 

There was no field of astro-physics that 
he left untouched, and his practicality was 
shown in his very extended effort made to 
show the relation between variations in the 
kind and quality of the radiations from the 
sun and terrestrial weather. Few men 
have done more to rout error among the 
mass of people and to substitute for it the 
glowing facts of exact science. 
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WHY BELIEVE IN DEATH? 








BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 

ONCE asked a Professor of Philosophy 
of international reputation in one of 
our universities, “ What do you say to your 
students when they ask you why you believe 
in immortality?” “TI answer,” he replied, 
“by asking them why they believe in mortal- 
ity.” Why, indeed? Why should the de- 
cay of the body be thought to indicate the 

decay of the spirit? 

The body is in a state of perpetual decay 
and repair. With every exertion, physical 
or mental, some part of the body dies. We 
are engaged in a perpetual repair and re- 
building of a perpetually decaying body. 
The octogenarian has had probably eight to 
ten different bodies during his lifetime. It 
is not probable that any atom in my present 
body was in it seventy years ago. Death 
has been busy with me for over eighty years. 
But I am still Lyman Abbott, and I hope a 
wiser and better man than I was three- 
quarters of a century ago. The spirit has 
not only survived all this continuous bodily 
decay, but has grown wiser and better. 
Why believe that when the final decay 
comes the decay of the spirit should accom- 
pany it? 

I have knelt by the bedside of a loved 
companion. And when she could no longer 
speak to me, the pressure of her hand gave 
me a message of that love that never failed 
me. Why should I believe that it was 
flickering and going out? 

I am not attempting to prove the doctrine 
of immortality. I do not think that it is 
capable of proof. Faith in immortality is 
a habit of mind. He who is accustomed all 
his life to look only on the things which are 
seen and temporal can have at best only a 
probable opinion that the spirit is immortal. 
He who has been accustomed all his life to 
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look upon the things that are unseen and 
immortal needs no demonstration that they 
continue when the physical decays. His be- 
‘lief in immortality is disbelief in mortality. 
It might almost be said that he does not so 
much believe in a future life as disbelieve in 
a present death. Death has no terrors for 
him; because all his life long he has been 
accustomed to look upon that which death 
does not and cannot touch, which cannot 
turn to dust and ashes. 

This fire burning in my stove will by and 
by go out, the flame will die, and the wood 
which had fed it will turn to ashes. But 
this electric light by which I am writing will 
not go out unless the connection between 
the bulb and the dynamo over a score of 
miles away is cut. If the bulb is broken, 
put on another bulb and the light will reap- 
pear. So long as my spirit is in connection 
with the Father of Lights there is no dan- 
ger that it will be extinguished. Nothing 
can extinguish it except separation from 
God. 

We do not have to wait for death to sepa- 
rate the believers in mortality from the be- 
lievers in immortality. 

I once gave a week to evangelistic serv- 
ices in a country district. It was a brief 
itinerant ministry. I preached every night 
in a different church. I have always be- 
lieved that the strong town and city 
churches ought to give their fellowship in 
service, not merely in money, to the country 
churches. I endeavored in vain to induce 
the Home Missionary Society to accept and 
act upon this principle. Then I resolved to 
adopt and act upon it myself. Plymouth 
Church readily granted me permission to 
give ten days and the two accompanying 
Sundays to such a mission. I paid my own 
way and took no collections. A friend 
heard one attendant coming out of church 
say to a neighbor, “I wonder what there is 
in this for him.” There was a great deal in 
it for me: the joy of imparting my faith and 
hope and good will to congregations willing, 
if not eager, to receive the gift. But it 
would have been useless to attempt to ex- 
plain to him this my wage. He could not 
have comprehended it. 

Midas enjoys making money; Socrates 
enjoys teaching. Midas thinks that Soc- 
rates is a fool in devoting his life to mak- 
ing men; and Socrates thinks Midas is a 
fool in devoting his life to making money. 
It is almost as impossible for Midas to be- 
lieve in immortality as it is for Socrates to 
believe in mortality. They dwell in the 
same town and travel to and from their 
separate works in the same trolley, but they 
live in different worlds. 

Why do we believe in mortality? Not be- 
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cause as a theory there is any more reason 
for believing in mortality than in immor- 
tality, but generally because we have so 
fixed our gaze on the physical and mortal 
that we have lost the power to see the in- 
visible and immortal.—Outlook. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY IN MODERN 
TIMES. 








BY JAMES G. SIGMAN. 





The first ancient history I ever saw was 
published in 1853 by E. H. Butler & Co. Phil- 
adelphia. Perhaps some of you may remem- 
ber an old favorite among the songs of our 
school days, entitled “ My Grandmother’s gar- 
ret—puts everything else in the shade.” It 
was up in that treasure trove of unexplored 
mysteries that I came upon this volume, which 
was called “Peter Parley’s Common School 
History.” While it was far from the stand- 
ards of the Committee of Five and of Seven, 
and its ancient history was largely confined to 
the Biblical peoples, to my youthful imagina- 
tion it was aflame with color and interest. 

Since it is the first purpose of my paper to 
trace in @ broad way the changes in courses 
and methods of ancient history teaching in 
modern times, and afterwards to discuss the 
values and purposes of such studies, old Peter 
Parley and his ideas of sixty years ago will 
serve as an excellent starting place. Incident- 
ally, it must be granted that there were many 
points of merit about this old book. besides 
its well-preserved binding. It is true that it 
treated history rather geographically, divid- 
ing it according to continents, into five parts, 
Asia, Africa, Europe, America and Oceania, 
as it was then called. But in a time when 
only a few high schools and academies existed, 
and the little red school-house retained its 
pupils until the age of twenty-one and over, 
Parley’s Common School History had its place. 

His opening definition of History deserves 
repetition. He says: “History tells the story 
of mankind since the world was created, and 
may be compared to an old man who has lived 
for thousands of years, and who has seen 
cities built and fall into decay; who has seen 
nations rise, flourish and disappear; and who, 
with a memory full of wonderful things, sits 
down to tell you of all that has happened dur- 
ing so many ages.” 

Our next advance in*courses on ancient 
times and their treatment brings forward a 
book that we all know very well; the time is 
now in the eighties, or thirty years later than 
Peter Parley. It happened that last term the 
combination of an unusually large freshman 
class, some freight congestion, and a delayed 
book order compelled me to go again to the 
attic, this time in our City High School build- 
ing instead of a country cottage, in search of 
additional freshman histories. There I un- 
earthed enough books for a section, out of an 
old box of dusty texts. It was a little,thin, red 
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volume called the first edition of Myers’ East- 
ern Nations and Greece. As the reader looked 
over this old, familiar friend, the first thought 
was in regard to the contrast in arrangement 
and spacing of material as compared with the 
second revised edition of the same text to-day, 
This thin, red book, containing only about 250 
pages, gave the Eastern Nations more than 
half of its limited space, and included many 
nations, such as Lydia, China, and India, which 
our present histories fail to mention at all. 

During the nineties, the same author and 
others brought out their so-called general his- 
tories. Many of us will remember how, even 
in the college courses, Freeman’s General 
Sketch was the accepted text-book, along with 
the Outlines of Universal History by Pro- 
fessor Fisher, of Yale. Myers was especially 
popular in the fast-multiplying High Schools 
and Normal Schools, many of which had only 
a two or a three year course of study. We 
must remember, that at a time when Cicero 
and Virgil were read in the college courses, 
and High School and Normal School students 
were rarely taken through the second book 
of Caesar, this General History was regarded 
as an entirely adequate course, and also served 
its time well. 

Therefore, it can readily be seen that the 
makers of history courses and _ text-books, 
especially in the last two decades, have faced 
an enormous task in collecting, generalizing, 
and popularizing, without any fictioning, the 
extraordinary and interesting period of time 
covered by the great drama of the ages. It 
has meant the correlation of these new 
sciences, the exhaustive study of monographs, 
and the examination of the researches of spe- 
cialists working with increasing activity and 
success. 

In addition to these difficulties, previous to 
1899, there was no approach to uniformity in 
the history courses as given in the secondary 
schools. Furthermore, as stated before, the 
schools that gave a four-years’ course in his- 
tory were exceedingly few. But in that year 
the Committee of Seven made its famous re- 
port, and schools in city and county at once 
began to model their history courses after 
the committee’s scheme. The plan recom- 
mended by this reorganization gives one year’s 
work to the ancient times down to Charle- 
magne; another covers medieval and modern 
European history from 800 A. D. to the pres- 
ent date; the other two years of the course 
are given to English and American history, 
with increasing interest in civic and social 
studies, allowing some latitude in electives. 
The result is that now, twenty years later, this 
course still prevails in the great majority of 
our High Schools; that uniformity has reached 
a fair degree of development; and that the 
four years’ course has become the rule rather 
than the exception. For all these forward 
movements, we must give the initial credit in 
the greatest degree to the Committee of Seven, 

The outbreak of the Great War gave an 
opening for the revision of text-books and 
methods in history courses, but even before 
1914, there was a great deal of dissatisfaction 
with certain features of the standard four 
years’ coutse of study in history. There came 








to be a wide-spread demand for a new com- 
mittee to revise the course and to summarize 
the changes advocated in more recent years. 
This demand came from a feeling that the 
regular historical course in the high schools 
might be wisely reduced to three years instead 
of four, in order that more attention could be 
given to economics, civics and social studies. 
This really means that English History as a 
separate course must be discontinued, not be- 
cause it lacks inherent value, but because so 
many other subjects—business courses, indus- 
trial courses, so-called business English, Cur- 
rent events, etc., have come into the curricu- 
lum to compete for the pupils’ time, especially 
in the electives of the last school years. 

A second suggestion advocated in this re- 
organized course was that American colonial 
history be disposed of during the teaching of 
and as a part of early modern European his- 
tory, leaving an entire year to American His- 
tory and government after 1760. This is a 
matter wherein individual school systems 
should be encouraged to try out any such 
modifications as seem wise to them, although 
sweeping changes could hardly be made of 
permanent value until such experiments had 
led to some conclusions that were fairly defin- 
ite, uniform and widely accepted. 

The third and last tendency of the times 
in reorganization of history courses is really 
the one that most closely concerns our sub- 
ject. It suggests that the point of cleavage 
between the first and second year’s work be 
moved along from the year 800 or 814 A. D.,, 
to 1600 or 1700 A. D., in order to gain more 
time for recent modern history. 

_Nearly all history teachers admit the de- 
sirability of having more time to devote to 
modern history, but many naturally oppose 
the limitation or condensation of the story 
of ancient times to a half-year’s work. This 
would be a consequence of the new dividing 
point thus advocated, as shown by several of 
the new three-book series recently issued. 
The first half-year covers the combined his- 
tory of the Eastern nations, Greece and 
Rome to about 400 to 476 A. D., Breasted 
and Webster being the two leading authors 
who have blazed the way in preparing this 
condensed course in ancient times. The sec- 
ond half-year carries the student along from 
the end of the Western Roman Empire to the 
time of Louis XIV. This leaves two cen- 
turies of recent history, to which some writers 
give en entire year and an unusually generous 
text-book, for example, Robinson and Beard; 
while others allot one half-year to this period, 
as Webster does in the third book of his new 
series, and Harding also. 

The plan is opposed principally by the ad- 
vocates of the old ancient history course of a 
full year in length. They argue that this work 
is to be taken by first-year or ninth-grade pu- 
pils, of fourteen or fifteen years of age, whose 
mental horizon is limited, whose power to 
think logically is just beginning to dawn, and 
whose minds could hardly be expected to 
grasp, in one year, the meaning of the im- 
mense stretch of time from 5000 B. C. to 1700 
A. D. They contend that a first year pupil 
would emerge from such a year’s work with 
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his head merely buzzing with vague notions, 
whereas something could be done with some 
degree of satisfaction if boys and girls were 
not required to hurry over this field by the 
hop-skip-and-jump method of covering huge 
masses of material. 

In addition to the danger of attempting too 
much, opponents of this condensed course in 
ancient times contend that such a plan espe- 
cially slights the history of Rome, by which 
the advances toward civilization and attain- 
ments of all previous peoples were appropri- 
ated and passed on to moden times, so that, 
as one champion of Roman history says, “to 
the student of history all roads iead to Rome 
figuratively, as they once did actually.” 

When the colleges first required ancient his- 
tory as a unit, it was regarded as extending 
from the earliest times to about 500 A. D. 
We have seen how the Committee of Seven 
in 1890 brought the period required for a 
year’s work down to 800 A. D. With the fur- 
ther extension of this year’s work to include 
the period down to 1700 A. D., it would in- 
deed seem to become a truth that everything 
before the French Revolution and the Indus- 
trial Revolution is to be regarded as ancient. 
Let us trust that, the space of this important 
branch of our ‘historical curriculum has at 
last reached its last reduction, and that all 
ideas of total exclusion may be vigorously op- 
posed. 

In fact the movement to have the scope of 
ancient history curtailed has been paralleled 
by a similar decline in the field of the classic 
languages. We hold no brief for the classic 
languages, or the “dead” languages as they 
are often called, because the position of early 
history is by no means analogous. History, 
no matter how remote, is not and never can 
be anything but a study of men and move- 
ments, intensely alive and practical. We fear 
that the teachers of Greek and Latin whom 
we all remember from college days, lost some- 
thing of the beauty and vitality of their won- 
derful authors by their overstudy of style and 
construction, many times totally ignoring the 
literary, historical and mythological value of 
their Horace and Virgil. But we cannot help 
feeling a deep regret for the disappearance of 
the harmonious Greek and the reduction of 
the virile Latin from their old positions of 
prominence. 

But, whatever may be the contention of 
educators in regard to the value of the classic 
languages, few will dispute the second part of 
my proposition, namely, that ancient history 
is still a most valuable and vital part of our 
present-day curriculum. Many of our friends 
who favor the restriction of ancient history 
to a half-year’s work or its total elimination 
seem to regard it as an uninteresting period 
to be disposed of as quickly and as painlessly 
as possible. Since our purpose is presumably 
to educate young boys and girls, we should 
teach no period of history with great rapidity 
simply to be rid of it, but should use each 
period as a living, practical instrument for 
teaching the great lessons of man’s life on the 
earth. That ancient history can function as 
such an educational instrument, there can be 
no question. As far as the element of inter- 
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est is concerned—and we often hear the state- 
ment that modern history is more interesting 
than the early periods—any part of history is 
as interesting to a class as a teacher is 
able to make it. Some teachers we have 
known can arouse more interest to-day in the 
story of the Punic Wars than others can ex- 
tract from the French Revolution or the great 
World War. 

In the second place, without meaning to 
quote the old and much-abused statement 
that “History repeats itself,” it is certainly 
true that the cycle of time does swing around 
the same orbit, and that the passions of men 
are reproduced in similar situations over and 
over again. Human emotions and sympathies, 
both in literature and in history, live again 
and again. The teacher of ancient times has 
the greatest field for the use of educational 
parallel in the whole school curriculum. We 
know that knowledge of the past is principally 
valuable as it helps us rightly to understand 
the present. Ancient and medieval history 
abounds in lessons that brightly illuminate the 
present day problems and those of the recent 
past. The German Kaiser is found to be the 
last, but far from the first, to aspire to “ world 
dominion or ruin.” The prototype of the 
League of Nations can be dimly discovered 
in ancient days. The problems of political 
union or separation, as settled in different ways 
by ‘the Greeks and Romans, with such far- 
reaching results, help us to understand the 
same problems here. The controversy over 
the question of building a strong navy in 
Athens and its outcome, has its modern ap- 
plication. Rome’s “Monroe Doctrine” over 
Sicily, and later over the rest of the Mediter- 
ranean world, might give us some hint about 
the value of our own Monroe Doctrine. 
There is great good in the comparison of 
ancient and modern colonial systems, states- 
rights, religions, and the struggle between 
those classes that have special privileges and 
those that do not. If the American people 
had possessed the patience to learn all that 
ancient and medieval history has to teach 
regarding slavery and its gradual disappear- 
ance, our Civil War might have been unnec- 
cessary. The plea for preparedness was given 
years ago to England by one of her greatest 
novelists, Conan Dayle, in one of his best 
short stories, entitled “The Last Galley,” using 
the fate of Carthage as an example. The lit- 
tle Latin quotation which he uses to preface 
that story might truly be written at the top 
of every page of ancient days, with equally 
correct application to our own problems of 
the last three years: “ Mutat nomine, O Bri- 
tannia, de te fabula narratur,” and be made to 
read: “ With the name changed, America, the 
same story might be told about you.” 

A few days ago one of our daily papers con- 
tained excerpts and comment upon a recent 
lecture by one of the Faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, upon the subject: “ Aris- 
tophanes and the Great War.” The speaker, 
Doctor Crosby, tells us: “ Aristophanes brings 
upon the stage representatives of every social 
class and every calling; statesman and ward 
heeler, tragic poet and actor, illustrious gen- 
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eral and pettifogging lawyer, sturdy farmer 
and scurvy knave, the hard-working, patri- 
otic housewife and the bedizened, painted lady 
of the demi-monde. We hear the chit-chat of 
the corner drug store and the club, charges 
of corruption in high places, jests at war 
profiteers of questionable antecedents and 
social aspirations, the latest fad in slang, the 
absurd lisp of Alcibiades, the real secret of 
the stunning figure of a famous dandy, and 
the scandal of the slacker. Nor are there 
wanting the usual reflections upon the timely 
topics of the high cost of living and the ser- 
vant problem.” 

In the third place, the advice that comes 
to us from such early examples has one 
marked advantage over that which we some- 
times extract from the lessons of the last two 
centuries; it is final. It comes with a period, 
and not @ question mark at the end of it. 
Distance lends the proper perspective, for 
sufficient time has elapsed to register the final 
results of politics, rivalries, social forces and 
other elements that made up the life of those 
times. It must be remembered that these 
men are not really ancients, after all. Most 
of Aristophanes or Horace is as modern as 
Moliere or Pope. “Pericles, Demosthenes, 


' Timoleon, Cicero, Pliny, Caesar, Trajan,” as 


our former president Theodore Roosevelt 
says, “are men who, whether as friends or 
enemies, would understand and be under- 
stood by Alexander Hamilton, John Hamp- 
den, Webster, Burke, Guizot, Cavour, Bis- 
marck and Washington.” All serious stu- 
dents of history, whether boys and girls or 
men and women, need to know about Greece 
and Rome from this point of view. 


in 


GETTING EVEN. 

By request of a reader this old friend ap- 
pears once more: 

“T’ll ring for Norah to bring a fresh 
pitcher of water,” said the professor’s wife. 

“You doubtless mean a pitcher of fresh 
water,” corrected her husband. “I wish 
you would pay more attention to your 
rhetoric; your mistakes are curious.” 

Ten minutes later the professor said: 
“That picture would show to better ad- 
vantage if you were to hang it over the 
clock.” 

“You doubtless mean above the clock,” 
she returned quietly. “If I were to hang 
it over the clock we could not tell the time. 
I wish you would be more careful with 
your rhetoric, my dear; your mistakes are 
curious.”—Christian Herald. 


I wisht I wuz a little rock 
A-settin’ on a hill; 

An’ doin’ nothin’ all day long 
But jest a-settin’ still. 

I wouldn’t eat, I wouldn’t drink, 
I wouldn’t even wash— 

But set and set a thousand years, 
And rest myself b’gosh. 
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“ALL-YEAR” SCHOOL. 





N22 a few good people are urging the 
“All-Year School” as an essential 
feature of any well-organized system of 
education. And they are wise in doing this. 
State Supt. Finegan is of this opinion. It is 
not a plan to keep all of the schools open 
the year through for all the pupils; nor does 
it require the services of a large number of 
teachers during the summer months. The 
essential features of the plan as it is car- 
ried out in such cities as Newark, New 
Jersey, are presented by Supt. John P. Gar- 
ber, of Philadelphia, as follows: 

First. A sufficient number of schools, 
well located for the purpose, are kept open 
during the summer months to provide for 
pupils who for various reasons remain in 
the city during the summer months and 
whose parents prefer having them in school 
rather than have them idle or otherwise 
employed. 

Second. These schools have a well-bal- 
anced program of supervised play, voca- 
tional activities and academic work; garden- 
ing, nature study and visits to places of 
historic, industrial or other interest are 
emphasized as fully as is feasible. 

Third. Ample provision is also made for 
pupils who desire to concentrate on subjects 
in which they are deficient, as well as for 
pupils for whom it is necessary to complete 
the entire school course in the minimum 
amount of time. 

While a summer vacation spent in the 
open country, in the mountains or at the 
seashore should be of great physical and 
even of moral and intellectual value, many 
thousands of the pupils of the public schools 
are debarred from such outings and remain 
in the city, subject to conditions and influ- 
ences during the long summer vacation that 
are far less beneficial from every standpoint 
than such schools would prove. 

Our schoolyards that are used as summer 
playgrounds demonstrate part of what the 
all-year school could accomplish for chil- 
dren who remain in the city during the 
summer months. Unguided and unguarded 
freedom for the long period of the summer 
vacation often proves disastrous to the 
habits and morals of the growing child. 


This is especially true of those who must 


find their amusements for long periods of 
time in the city streets; and both efficiency 
and economy in the educational program 
demand the supplanting of such dangerous 
freedom by opportunities that are helpful 
rather than those that may prove very 
harmful. 

As a properly conducted modern school 
is a place where the child finds the means of 
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happiness as well as the means of proper 
development, there is no hardship in such a 
summer program. That in the long run it 
is the most economical nrogram for society 
to adopt has already been demonstrated 
amply in other cities. Eight or ten such 
schools would, I believe, prove of great 
service in our public school work in Phila- 
delphia. A week’s vacation is usually pro- 
vided before the opening and at the close of 
such summer schools. The teachers are 
such as prefer to work during the summer 
months, and for which service they of 
course get extra pay. 

“School Topics” of Cleveland says: 
What seems to be a good indication that 
Cleveland in the near future will adopt the 
twelve-month school year may be seen in 
the large attendance at the summer schools 
this summer; and in the fact that from a 
third to a half of those enrolled are study- 
ing, not to make up work in which they 
have failed, but to gain a semester, More 
than 6,000 children are in the elementary 
schools which are open as summer schools; 
more than 4,000 are in the high schools. 
Figures show that more than half of those 
in high schools this summer are trying to 
gain a semester. The same is true of more 
than a third of the 6,000 in the elementary 
classes. It is obvious that thousands of 
Cleveland children already have adopted the 
year round school. At a number of ele- 
mentary schools this summer supervisory 
assistants are having their first experience 
as principals. 





os 


EDUCATION IN 1920. 





T HIS country, says the Philadelphia 
Ledger, must sooner or later get on 
a peace basis, and when it does, the folly 
of having its educational budget in state and 
nation represented by percentages of expen- 
diture that put it at the very bottom of the 
list, far below the moneys appropriated for 
road improvements, for instance, will be ap- 
parent to every one. With the suffrage ex- 
tended to women, there is even greater need 
than ever before in the history of the re- 
public for an educated electorate. Every 

’ specialist worth his salt knows that all other 
methods of Americanization are as nothing 
compared with the value of the public 
school, and particularly the public school 
treated as a community center and access- 
ible to young and old. 

It ought to be and will be viewed as a 
grave public scandal, therefore, if we do not 
stiffen the appropriations for educational 
purposes everywhere and work out that re- 
lationship of the central government to the 
states in the matter of educational develop- 
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ment that is the crying need of the hour, 
During the last sessions of Congress all 
sorts of futile efforts were made to pass a 
law which would set up a real and not a 
makeshift Department of Education, with a 
secretary in the cabinet and with appropria- 
tions apportioned to the several states in due 
degree to their codperation with the Federal 
board. There is no invasion of states rights 
in such a measure. It helps the states 
reach that educational level that the best 
minds of the country realize must be at- 
tained to get results in the future. That the 
country should gag over the expenditure of 
the proper amount necessary to secure 
trained teachers and give every child a real 
education is unthinkable. It is about time 
we faced this issue flatly and realized that 
it is not a matter of sentimental altruism 
but of downright common horse sense. We 
have backed too many wrong horses in a 
wasteful way in our national budgets, and 
now is the time to put our money on the 
right team, the well-trained teacher in a 
properly appointed school. 


wcinatiatiies 





MEETINGS AT STATE COLLEGE. 


T HE Pennsylvania county school super- 

intendents and assistant superintend- 
ents who closed their two weeks’ educa- 
tional conference at State College, July 
30th, took home with them first-hand in- 
formation on the many new educational re- 
visions being advocated by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. They have 
their note books full of modern methods of 
teaching, enough to keep them busy during 
county institutes and school board meetings 
for months to come. The conference was 
voted a great success, and was held by the 
Pennsylvania State College summer session 
in codperation with the State Department. 
Steps have already been taken to make it an 
annual affair. 

School directors, vocational and home 
economic teachers and directors also closed 
educational conferences at State College 
during the same week. With the 1,400 
public school teachers who were enrolled in 
the college summer session, the gathering 
of school people during this week was the 
largest of its kind ever held in the state. 
Cooperation in work that should eventually 
rank Pennsylvania among the leaders in 
education in this country, was asked by Mr. 
Thomas E. Finegan, state superintendent of 
public instruction, when he addressed this 
assembly on Wednesdav. 

He said: “I would like to see a day set 
aside each spring to be known as a ‘ Public 
School Day’ when the people of cities. 
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towns and country communities throughout 
the State could gather to take up the seri- 
ous problems of common school education 
and at the same time elect their school 
officials. At these meetings nothing but 
schools and school problems would be 
thought and spoken of. I consider the 
school office election the most important 
phase of this kind of assembly. Present 
election codes would of course have to be 
modified, but I think the ultimate result 
would be better schools and a better com- 
monwealth. School Directors are the most 
important cogs in all educational machinery. 


They should lead in things that ought to be | 
done and I urgently ask their full codpera- | 


tion in the plans of the State Department 

that have been outlined in the educational 

sessions here. The human element in edu- 

cation is the elementary school teacher and 

it is planned that these shall be as well pre- 

ies as possible in the coming four year 
ormal School courses.” 

Dr. Finegan then went on to outline the 
plans that include the development of the 
Normal Schools under State supervision. 
Ir is possible that the jump to the four-year 
course may be made, but likely that three 
years will first be adopted as a course. 
Dividing the school year in Normal Schools 
into equal semesters instead of the present 
three terms was characterized as a neces- 
sary step for the best interest in teacher 
training. He was especially urgent in his 
request. that school teachers all over the 
state lend every effort to codperate with the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
Recent plans for the department have re- 
sulted in the assembly of ideals for educa- 
tion from the foremost educators in the 
Commonwealth, and not the system or ideas 
of any one person. He stated that this co- 
operation would do much towards placing 
Pennsylvania first in the educational ranks 
of the nation. 

Striking features of the last few days of 
the conference were the preparation, certi- 
fication and placement of teachers, as out- 
lined in succeeding days by Dr. A. L. Row- 
land, head of the teacher-training bureau 
in the State Department. In the future, the 
best of preparation for teachers will be pro- 
vided. The courses in the 13 Normal 
Schools in Pennsylvania, under the super- 
vision of the department, will be increased 
to a four-year collegiate grade as soon as 
possible. The teacher examination will be 
abolished and teachers certified for positions 
on their training and experience alone. 

Deputy Superintendent Lewis told that 
the State Department is working out a 
democratic program in a democratic way. 
“Tt is not Dr. Finegan’s program, it is not 
my program, but it is the result of the best 





efforts of the school men of the state and 
will be enacted by them,” he said. He 
favors the teaching of sound and loyal 
citizenship in high schools so that the stu- 
dents there will be able to graduate prepared 
to face their life work, instead of being 
merely prepared to enter college, a step 
taken by only ten per cent. of high school 
graduates. 

“It is shameful that we have in the rural 
district homes score cards for measurements 
for cattle and hogs, but have nothing of the 
kind for children,” said J. O. Faulkner, of 
the college department of education, speak- 
ing to the school directors’ special three day 
session. He recommended educational 
measurements for every school whereby 
proper mentality grading could be made. 
After an address on rural school budgets by 
Mr. Snyder to the directors, they went on 
record as favoring the system. 

School taxation on present day valuation 
assessments, and forcing rich and sparsely 
populated school districts to help out their 
crowded neighboring poor districts, were 
recommended as additional sources for 
school revenue. Continuation schools were 
heartily endorsed by the directors who de- 
clared that under existing conditions rural 
schools are twenty to forty per cent. weaker 
than they were twenty-five years ago be- 
cause of the inability to engage and hold 
trained and competent teachers. 


—_————_—_——_-- 


It is quite remarkable how rapidly the 
Jew, who has been a trader by compulsion 
and from time immemorial, is turning to 
agriculture. Many interesting facts con- 
cerning the growth of Jewish farming in 
America are given in the twentieth annual 
report of the Jewish Agricultural and Aid 
Society (New York). Twenty years ago 
says the Sunday School Times, a Jewish 
farmer could hardly be found. The total 
number in our country was not above 216; 
now there are 12,000 Jewish farming fami- 
lies, including about 60.000 souls, and they 
are found in almost every State in the 
Union. They own about one million acres 
of land. This represents a great advance 
for the Tews of to-day, whose fathers or 
who themselves came out of the congested 
ghettos of Russia and Galicia. 


The figures and facts with regard to the 
extent of divorce in the United States 
within the last twenty years is that 340,229 
separations were granted to husbands and 
676,178 to wives. This makes a total of 
1,016,407 couples parted by law, or the 
equivalent of 2,032,814 individuals. Un- 
doubtedly this list has been cut down by 
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death—at least 25 per cent. of the separated 
of two decades. However, the entire pop- 
ular vote for President Wilson four years 
ago was 9,129,269 and his plurality was but 
581,941. Enough people have been di- 
vorced in the United States to populate 
either Cuba or Albania. What an awful 
showing for a Christian land, in these years 
from 1900 to 1920! A land that boasts of 
its churches and schools! 





There is every prospect of a big apple 
crop in Mifflin, Juniata and Perry counties. 
Growers say their apples look fine. Dan 
Rice, who is known as the apple king of 
Central Pennsylvania, and who owns and 
operates an apple farm a short distance from 
New Bloomfield, is expecting a fine crop. 
Perry is the champion county of the state in 
apple growing—much of its success is due 
to the work of Rice, who started a big 
orchard on a barren hillside fifteen years 
ago. People who predicted his failure have 
lived to see the finest apples in the state 
grown on his land and he ships them from 
Maine to Florida. There was no storage 
warehouse near and he built one of his own, 
a big cave in the side of a hill. Other 
farmers seeing his success took up apple 
growing and have helped make Perry 
county famous as an apple belt. Trees will 
grow. But they must be planted. Arbor 
Day is a pleasant joke. 





Supt. Fleisher says: “ Almost every day 
some one is coming to my office and asking 
to take the examination that will allow her 
to qualify as a teacher. Married women 
are helping out and the coming term will see 
many former teachers back at school 
again.” 





Says the Intelligencer of August 9th: 
Dr. J. P. McCaskey yesterday celebrated 
the sixtieth anniversary of his wedding at 
his home 304 West King street. Mrs. Mc- 
Caskey has been deceased for nearly two 
years but yesterday’s festivities were 
marked by the presence of his four surviv 
ing sons. These are Major Edward W. 
McCaskey, a retired officer of the regular 
army whose last distinguished service was 
in connection with the organization and di- 
rection during the late war of the schools 
for young officers at Fort Sheridan and 
elsewhere and who has sent more than 
4,000 of these officers into the army ready 
for active service; Dr. R. D. McCaskey of 
this city, well known as a dentist, busy in 
good work, and a special friend of the 
prisoners at the East End; Lieutenant Col- 
onel Walter B. McCaskey, who has been at 
Mount Gretna encampment as a senior in- 
structor, representing the regular army and 
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has just been ordered to Washington on 

assignment to duty in the quartermaster’s 

department, in which work he is regarded 

an expert; and Dr. Donald McCaskey, late 

of Witmer, but for some years in success- 

om practice as a physician in New York 
ity. 


To those who really like teaching and 
want to make it their life work, Dr. Spauld- 
ing gave the following advice: “ After en- 
tering the profession, spend at least 20 to 
25 years in your own education and prep- 
aration for professional advancement. Ex- 
pect advancement only on the basis of your 
professional merit. Expect others rather 
than yourself to judge your merit. The 
judgment of others is more just than your 
own. Don’t be afraid to try your fortunes 
in more than one locality. If you are in 
doubt of the justice of the decision of one 
set of school officials, move to another local- 
ity. The sum total of the judgments must 
inevitably be fair. 





In every walk of life or work of human 
beings people count and personality pre- 
vails. It is not necessary that a man 
should be heard for his much speaking. 
His silent presence may be most effectual. 
His written word may reach a vast audi- 
ence of readers, invisible, afar. But the 
power of the man is felt in all his acts and 
in his language, and to see him is to feel 
that here is one in whom we cay place ou: 
trust, for he is fearless and unselfish, as he 
is great and good. 





We know, of course, that plants are not 
really “human,” as that term is usually 
understood, and that they are not even on 
a par with the animals that we consider 
so far beneath us. But it is admittedly 
hard to tell just where to draw the line be- 
tween plants and animals, and men, and the 
more one studies nature with an open mind, 
the more there does seem to be some sort 
of intelligence and feeling common to all 
living things. 


“Passez des pommes de terre, si’l vous 
plait.” “Ah, oui. Voila!” “Merci, 
merci, madamoiselle.” At least in one 
place in Cleveland a French menu is under- 
stood. It’s the French House of the School 
of Education. Forty-two of the girls who 
are studying French are living there. No 
English is permitted. Only French is 
spoken—morning, noon and night—at meals 
time, at recreation time, all the time. Dur- 
ing the fall, winter and spring months the 
French House is the Flora Mather dormi- 
tory of the Western Reserve University— 
one of the most beautiful of the College for 
Women buildings. 
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MARSEILLES HyMN.—The authorship of this soul- 
stirring war song, so often prohibited by despotic rulers, 
and now the national air of France, —the Marseillaise, 
as it is called, —has frequently been disputed. In his 
recent work on Strasburg during the Revolution, M. 
Seingerlot, an authority upon these historical questions, 
has brought to light a number of old family papers 
of this era, from which it appears that Rouget de Lisle, 
at the time of writing these verses, was an army officer 
contributing occasionally to the columns of a leading 
newspaper of Strasburg, owned by the Mayor of the 
city. The wife of this gentleman, a lady of musical 
taste, regarded this poem a masterpiece, and urged 
that it be set to music by the author and published, 
It accordingly appeared in this form, probably in 





an 1792, entitled, ‘‘ A war song for the Army of th« 
Rhine.” Ina letter yet extant, from Madame Deit 
rich, the Mayor's wife, she says: ‘‘ The occupation o. 
copying music has enabled me for some days to shut 
my ears to political wrangles. Politics only are now 
discussed here. ‘l’o invent something new for the en- 
tertainment of our numerous guests, my husband has 
hit upon the expedient of having a song composed 
for the times, which embodies the patriotic feelin~ of 
the town. A captain of engineers, Rouget de Lisle, 
who is a very amiable poet and composer, has rapidly 
done for him the song and the music. It is spirit- 
stirring (¢¢rainment), and not wanting in originality. 
It is in the feeling of Gluck, but more lively and alert, 
and has been performed at our house to the satisfac- 
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1. ’Tis the last rose of summer, Left 
2. I’ll not leave thee, thou lone one, To 
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3. So soon may I fol-low, When 












blooming a - lone; All her lovely com- 
ine on the stem, Since the lovely are 
Fiendships de + cay, And from love’s shining 
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fad - ed and 


panions Are 
sleep thou with 


sleeping, Go 
cir-cle The 








gems drop a - 











sissies 
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gone; 5 flow-er of her kindred, No 
them; Thus kind-ly I _ scatter Thy 
way; When true heartslie withered, And 








































rose-bud is nigh, To re-ficctback her blushes, Or give sigh for sigh. 


leaves o’er the bed, 
fond ones are flown, 
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Where thy mates of the garden Lie scent less and dead, 
Oh, whowould in - hab-it This bleak worlda-lonet 








tion of all who have heard it.” Capt. Rouget de Lisle 
was asked to draw his inspiration from passing events 
and the dominant sentiment of the town, which was 
a frontier stronghold, and no doubt tremendousl, 
aroused by the news from Paris and by the declara- 
tion of war. Strasburg would probably have to bear 
the brunt of the invasion, and, in any case, would be 
the centre of military operations. Political discussion 
went on, therefore, to the exclusion of other topics. 
The fact that the Deitrichs kept the harpsichord going, 
and had Capt. Rouget de Lisle compose this new 
thing for it to create a diversion amid stirring politics, 
is a curious example of the power “ that shapes our 
ends, rough-hew them how we will.” It would be 
interesting to know how the song Zot to Marseilles 





without going through Paris, A regimental band may 
have taken it to the South. The first time it was 
heard in Paris was the day the Revolutionary depu- 
tation of Marseilles, which had come on foot, singing 
what was ever afterward to be known as their“ hymn,’ 
entered the capital. It was caught up at once, ana 
spread like wildfire through the nation, The entrain, 
which the Mayor’s wife said was one of its character- 
istics, so roused the Parisians that nothing could with. 
stand their fury. Under the monarchical governments 
in France, the song has always been held seditious, 
because of its extraordinary influence upon the 

‘rench people. The first time since the Revolution 
that it was not regarded treasonable by those in au- 
thority, was at the opening of the World’s Fair, in 1878, 
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Mustcat Expression.—The imagination wakened 
brings its own language, and that is always musical. It 
may or may not have rhyme, or a fixed metre, but it 
will always have its special music or tone. Great 
thoughts insure musical expression, whatever Tan- 
guage the bard uses; the secret of tone: sat the heart of 
the poem. Every great master is such by this power— 
Chaucer, and Shakspeare, and Raleigh, and Milton, 
aud Collins, and Burns, and Byron, and Tennyson, and 
Wolfe. The true inspiration always brings it. Perhaps 








it cannot be analyzed; but weall yield toit. It is the 
life of the good ballads; it is in the German hymns 
which Wesley translated ; it is in the ¢ Marseillaise’ of 
Rouget de Lisle ; it gave their value to the chants of 
the old Romish and of the English church; and it is 
the only account we can give of their wonderful pow- 
er on the people. Poems may please by their talent 
and ingenuity, or the music of their rhythm, but when 
they charm us it is because they have this quality, for 
this is the union of nature with thought —Zmerson. 





SING ALWAYS. 








1. Sing with a tune - ful spir - 
2. Singwhen the heart is 


3. Sing in the vale of shad - 











Sing till 








Sing 


Then, with the count - less 


a 








Praise to the great Cre - a ~- tor, 
Sing when thestorm-cloud gath - ers, Sweet is the voice of song. 
And when thy hours are clos - ing, 






Sing when the birds are wak - ing, 
Sing when the sky is dark - est, 
theheart’sdeep long - ings 


in the noon-tide’s gold-en beams, Sing in the hush of 
Sing of a land where rest re-mains, Rest for the wea-ry soul. 
num-bers there, Sing on for ev - er - more. 


From “ Tue Cuimss.” 








it, Sing with a cheer- ful lay, 
trou - bled, Singwhen thehours are long, 
ows, Sing in the hour of death, 





While on thy pil-grim way. 
Sing with thy lat - est breath. 










Sing with the morn-ing _ light, 
Sing when the thun-ders __ roll, 
Cease on the oth-er_ shore; 















TeRMs.—Rhythmics is from a Greek word, signi- 
fying ‘to flow”—measured movement. Melodics, 
from a Greek word signifying ** asong or poem ”—a 
tune. Dynamics, from a Greek word, signifying “to be 
able”—power. The plural form of each of these 
words is taken as the name of a department, because, 
as technical terms, they comprehend everything that 
arises out of the properties of which they treat. Thus, 
Rhythmics comprehends all rhythmic things, or what- 
exer may be derived from the primary fact, that tones 





may be long or short, or that length is 4 property of 
tones, including also rhythms, or the structure of phra- 
ses, sections and periods. Again, the term Melodics 
includes everything that may proceed from the pri- 
mary distinction of low or high, or from the property of 
pitch; the word melody, in its common use, is much 
more limited, and refers only to a pleasing succession 
of tones in rhythmic order, or to an ordinary tune 
form. Dynamics also embraces not only the mere 
force of tones, but alsotheir manner or form of delivery. 
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